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DAISETZ TEITARO SUZUKI 


The Philosophy of Zen 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT THAT THE FIRST NUM- 
ber of Philosophy East and West contains two articles referring to Zen 
thought. They come from the learned pens of university professors: Dr. H. E. 
McCarthy of Honolulu and Dr. Van Meter Ames of Cincinnati.’ The former 
interprets Goethe’s Faust in the spirit of Zen, whereas the latter discusses 
Zen in reference to pragmatism and existentialism. 

Dr. McCarthy’s article is illuminating and brings out quite fully and 
clearly the poetical spirit of Zen which is embodied in Faust. When I first 
read Faust, | was deeply impressed with the ideas pervading the work, think- 
ing how strongly they reminded me of Zen. The spirit of Zen is really uni- 
versal, as Dr. McCarthy states; it knows no distinction of East and West. 

In fact, Zen, being life itself, contains everything that goes into the make-up 
of life: Zen is poetry, Zen is philosophy, Zen is morality. Wherever there 
is life-activity, there is Zen. As long as we cannot imagine life to be limited 
in any way, Zen is present in every one of our experiences, but this ought 
not to be understood as a kind of obscure immanentism. There is nothing 
hidden in Zen: all is manifest, and only the dim-eyed ones are barred from 
seeing it. 

When I say that Zen is life, I mean that Zen is not to be confined within 
conceptualization, that Zen is what makes conceptualization possible, and 
therefore that Zen is not to be identified with any particular brand of “ism.” 
In this respect, Dr. Ames’s comparison of Zen with pragmatism or existen- 
tialism may be said to be not quite to the point. It goes without saying that 
Zen has its own way of expressing itself, and also a theory to rationalize 
itself. But this ought not to be interpreted to mean that this theory is Zen. 

There is something in the theory of Zen that may pass into a form of prag- 
matism or existentialism, and I think Dr. Ames has taken up this point for 
discussion in his article on “America, Existentialism, and Zen.” Therefore, 
it is evident that his Zen does not cover the entirety of Zen as such. It is 
with this reservation, then, that I subscribe to most of what he states in his 
interesting and thought-provoking thesis. 


*Harold E. McCarthy, “Poetry, Metaphysics, and Zen,” and Van Meter Ames, “America, 
Existentialism, and Zen,” Philosophy East and West, 1, No. 1 (April, 1951). 
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II 


Availing myself of this opportunity, I wish to describe Zen from various 
points of view in order to bring the moon of Zen nearer to us for our closer 
observation. As I said before, Zen is life; and since life, as our intellect con- 
ceives it, is made up of various elements, let us elucidate Zen briefly under 
the following headings: metaphysics, including ontology and epistemology, 
psychology, ethics, aesthetics, and religion. 

Zen is not to be conceptualized, let me repeat, if it is to be experientially 
grasped; but inasmuch as we are all human in the sense that we cannot 
remain dumb, but have to express ourselves in one way or another, indeed, 
we cannot have even an experience if we cease to give expression to it. Zen 
would not be Zen if it were deprived of all means of communication. Even 
silence is a means of communication; the Zen masters often resort to this 
method. This is because human silence is not to be subsumed under the same 
category as animal silence or the silence of heavenly bodies; even these 
silences, from the human point of view, are full of eloquence. Man is man 
because he is forever striving to express himself. The saying that man is a 
rational being means no more than this. 


The conceptualization of Zen is inevitable: Zen must have its philosophy. 
The only caution is not to identify Zen with a system of philosophy, for 
Zen is infinitely more than that. What, then, is the philosophy of Zen? 

Zen is a school of Buddhism and has developed from the enlightenment- 
experience of Sakyamuni. This experience is best expressed by the doctrine 
of fanyata, which means “emptiness.” S#myata is a most difficult term for 
which to find an equivalent in English, and I think it is best to leave the 


original untranslated, trying in the meantime to make its significance as clear 
as possible. 


First, I ust state that famyata is not a negative term, as might be sug- 
gested, when it is translated as “emptiness” or “void.” It is a positive con- 
cept with a definite connotation, but it ought not to be considered an out- 
come of abstraction or generalization, for it is not a postulated idea. It is 
what makes the existence of anything possible, but it is not to be conceived 
immanently, as if it lay hidden in or under every existence as an independent 
entity. A world of relativities is set on and in Samyata; Samyata envelops, as 
it were, the whole world, and yet is in every object existing in the world. 
The doctrine of famyata is neither an immanentism nor a transcendentalism; 
if we can say so, it is both. If it is declared that immanentism and transcen- 
dentalism contradict each other, famyata is this contradiction itself. A contra- 
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diction implies two terms which are set against each other. Sdmyata is abso- 
lutely one; hence, there is no contradiction in it. 

A contradiction is felt only when we are out of famyata. As long as we 
live in it, there is no contradiction, and this is where Zen wants us to be. 
With Zen, therefore, faémyata is to be experienced and not conceptualized. 
To experience means to become aware of, but not in the way in which we 
become aware of the world of sense-and-intellect. In the latter case, we 
always have a subject that is aware of something and an object of which the 
subject is aware, for the world of sense-and-intellect is a dichotomous world 
of subject and object. To be aware of Samyata, according to Zen, we have to 
transcend this dichotomous world in such a way as not to be outside it. 
Sanyata is to be experienced in a unique way. 

This unique way consists in Sa#nyata’s remaining in itself and yet making 
itself an object of experience to itself. This means dividing itself and yet 
holding itself together. In the case of an ordinary experience, this is im- 
possible, because in the world of ordinary experience every experience is 
conceptualized, since this world is really our intellectual reconstruction and 
not reality as it is in itself, not in its “suchness,” as Buddhist philosophers 
would say. S#myata is experienced only when it is both subject and object. 

The philosopher’s way is to start first from the experience and logic of a 
reconstructed world, and, failing to recognize this fact, he proceeds to apply 
his “logic” to the experience of famyata. This necessitates that famyata step 
out into this world, which means destroying famyata. The more thoroughly 
“logicized,” the more thoroughly is famyata destroyed. The proper way to 
study famyata is to experience it, to become aware of it, in the only way 
Sanyata can be approached. That is to say, the philosopher has to purge every 
residue of what the mind has accumulated by assiduously applying himself 
to the work of intellection. He has to reverse his process of reasoning, 
realizing that this is a weapon that is quite efficient in dealing with things 
of this world of relativities, but that, when we want to get down into the 
very bedrock of reality, which is Sdmyatd, we must appeal to another method; 
and there is no other method than that of casting away this intellectual 
weapon and in all nakedness plunging right into famyata itself. As I said 
before, fa#myata is what makes this world possible. This being so, when we 
apply the method to the realization of fanyata, which we use to know this 
world, to know things of and in this world, we are trying to force the method 
to work where it is not useful and where it does not yield fruit. 

“Knowing and seeing” fanyata is Stinyata knowing and seeing itself; there 
is no outside knower or spectator; it is its own knower and seer. In this re- 
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spect, fanyata is atman, master of itself, is not at all conditioned by anything 
outside. Here is the question: If it is fémyata itself that sees and knows itself, 
how can we humans talk about it? We are relatively determined—all our 
knowledge is conditioned—and so, how can this relatively conditioned being 
come to the experience of famyata? 

The answer is: We are famyata. We can talk of fanyata only because we 
are it. If this were not the case, there would be no philosophy in this world. 
It is entirely due to famyata that we can reason, although reasoning itself 
cannot lead us to famyata. Reasoning comes out of famyatd; fanyata is in it; 
every step of reasoning leaves the mark of famyatd. It is Saényata that urges 
us to go beyond reasoning while we are all the time engaged in reasoning. 
Sanyata wants to see itself, to know itself, and it is this want on the part of 
Sanyata that leads to reasoning, and reason, not knowing this cause of its 
own activity, defeats itself in spite of its ambitious claim for omniscience. 
Reasoning defeats itself, finds itself altogether futile, in its attempt to reach 
Stinyata, because reasoning, instead of trying to see fanyatd itself in the process 
of reasoning, strives to reach famyata as the goal of reasoning, that is, when 
all the reasoning comes to an end. When we the reasoners realize that 

’ Sanyata is working, in reasoning itself, that reasoning is no other than fanyata 
in disguise, we know famyata, we see Sanyata, and this is Sényata knowing 
and seeing itself; and so, we can say that when famyata knows itself it is not 
Stinyata but we ourselves as fanyata. Sinyata knows itself through us, 
because we are Sanyatd. 

When fanyata is awakened to itself or becomes aware of itself, which is 
“knowing and seeing” itself, we have another name for it: famyata is tathata, 
“suchness.” Tathata is a concept that is characteristic of Buddhist philosophy. 
Let us take it up for consideration now. 


Ill 


While Sanyata may erroneously appear to be negativistic, there is nothing 
in the concept of tathata that would suggest the idea of negativity. Tathata 
is the viewing of things as they are: it is an affirmation through and through. 
I see a tree, and I state that it is a tree; I hear a bird sing and I say that a 
bird sings; a spade is a spade, and a mountain is a mountain; the fowls of 
the air fly and the flowers of the field bloom: these are statements of tathatd. 
When a Zen master was asked, “What is everyday thought (sim) ?” he said, 
“I sleep when I am tired, I eat when I am hungry.” This “everyday thought” 
is declared to be the ultimate Tao, the highest teaching of Buddhist 
philosophy. 
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If Samyata denies or rejects everything, tathata accepts and upholds every- 
thing; the two concepts may be considered as opposing each other, but it is 
the Buddhist idea that they are not contradictory, that it is from our relativistic 
point of view that they seem so. In truth, tathata is Samyata, and Sunyata is | 
tathata; things are tathata because of their being famyata. A Buddhist phi- 
losopher declares: A mountain is a mountain and water is water before a 
Sanyata-experience takes place; but after it a mountain is not a mountain 
and water is not water; but again when the experience deepens, a mountain 
is a mountain and water is water. This requires a supplementary remark. 
When the philosopher says that with the experience of famyata a mountain 
ceases to be a mountain and water to be water, this experience must be 
regarded as not quite reaching its deepest depths: it is still on the level 
of intellection; there is something of conceptualization; it is not thoroughly 
purged of all the dregs. When famyata is really famyata it becomes identical 
with tathata. 

The tathata-concept is what makes Zen approach pragmatism and existen- 
tialism: they all accept experience as the basis of their theorization, and 
this experience is closely attached to the world of relativities. Zen, however, 
is different in a most significant way from pragmatism: Whereas pragmatism 
appeals to the practical usefulness of truth, that is, the purposefulness of 
our action, Zen emphasizes the purposelessness of work or being detached 
from teleological consciousness, or, as Zen characteristically expresses it, 
not leaving any trace behind as one lives one’s life. It is in this spirit that 
Hui-néng (Yeno in Japanese), the sixth patriarch and the originator of 
Chinese Zen, strongly insisted on the identity or simultaneity of dhyana and 
prajna. When Hui-néng is said to have had his insight into the truth of 
Zen while listening to The Diamond Sitra, we can trace the same idea lurk- 
ing in the phrase which contributed to his enlightenment, namely, “to 
awaken the mind while abiding nowhere,” and this means nothing less or 
more than a non-teleological interpretation of life. 

Teleology is a term belonging to a world of time, relativity, causality, 
morality, and so on, while Zen lives beyond all these limitations. As long 
as the lilies of the field and the fowls of the air live just to demonstrate 
the glory of the divine life, they are living a purposeless life. So are human 
beings: When we live not trying to add one cubit to our stature, or without 
worrying about the morrow as to what to wear or what to eat, but letting 
the evil of the day take care of itself, is not this kind of life just as glorious 
as that of the fowls or of the lilies? Will not this kind of life be the life 
God wanted us to live, that is, free from all teleological vexations and 
humanly intentional complexities? Time and teleology are interwoven, and 
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Zen transcends time and, therefore, teleology also. So, we read in the 
Dhammapada, verse 385: 
For whom there exists neither the hither nor the farther shore, nor both the 
hither and the farther shore, 
He who is undistressed and unbound—him I call a Brahman.” 


Zen diverges from existentialism in this: There are various brands of 
existentialism but they seem to agree in holding that finite man is infinitely 
removed from God, that “the sea of possibilities opening ahead is frightening.” 
They mean freedom, and unlimited freedom means unbearable responsibil- 
ity.”* To these thoughts Zen is a stranger, because for Zen the finite is infinite, 
time is eternity, man is not separated from God, “before Abraham was I am.” 
Furthermore, Zen does not find anything frightening in infinite possibilities, 
unlimited freedom, never-ending responsibilities. Zen moves along with 
infinite possibilities; Zen enjoys unlimited freedom because Zen is freedom 
itself; however unending and unbearable responsibility may be, Zen bears 
it as if not bearing it at all. In Christian terminology, this means that my 
responsibility is shifted to God’s shoulder, that “not my will, but thy will 
be done,” and this is Zen’s attitude toward moral responsibility. This is 
not shunning it, of course. Zen is ready to bear it to its full extent, if neces- 
sary, to sacrifice life itself; but the point is that Zen practices the virtue of 
dana, “giving,” the first of the six paramitas, on the plane of tathata, as if 
“cutting the spring breeze in the midst of a lightning flash.” 

Kierkegaard was somewhat neurotic and morbid when he dilated on fear: 
He was obsessed with the feeling because he had an abnormal sense of his 
separation from God, which prevented a full understanding of the meaning 
of the freedom which issues from the experience of tathata. The existentialist 
generally interprets freedom on the plane of relativity where there is no 
freedom in its highest sense. Freedom can be predicated only of tathata and 
its experience. The existentialist looks into the abyss of tathata and trembles, 
and is seized with inexpressible fear. Zen would tell him: Why not plunge 
right into the abyss and see what is there? The idea of individualism fatally 
holds him back from throwing himself into the devil’s maw. 


IV 
To Zen, time and eternity are one. This is open to misinterpretation, as 
most people interpret Zen as annihilating time and putting in its place 
eternity, which to them means a state of absolute quietness or doing-nothing- 
ness. They forget that if time is eternity, eternity is time, according to Zen. 


*The Dhammapada. Translation by Narada Thera with a foreword by Dr. Cassius A. Pereira 
(rev. 2d ed.; Colombo: Daily News Press, 1946), p.. 63. 
* Philosophy East and West, 1, No. 1 (April, 1951), p. 44. 
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Zen has never espoused the cause of doing-nothing-ness; eternity is our every- 
day experience in this world of sense-and-intellect, for there is no eternity 
outside this time-conditionedness. Eternity is possible only in the midst of 
birth and death, in the midst of time-process. I raise a finger, this is in time, 
and eternity is seen dancing at the tip of it. When this is translated into 
terms of space, the one finger contains in it the three thousand chiliocosms. 
This is not symbolism. To Zen it is an actual experience. 

In one sense Zen may be regarded as momentalistic, but not as 
this is commonly understood. Zen has eternity in momentarism, whereas 
momentarism is devoid of eternity. With momentalists each fleeting moment 
is only fleeting and does not carry eternity along with it. Momentalists are 
therefore irresponsible in a bad sense, they are anti-moral, they are not at 
all free, not masters of themselves, for they are controlled by the conscious- 
ness of momentariness. Zen designates this state of mind as “abiding,” as 
having “a fixed abiding place.” One who has an “abiding place” is a prisoner, 
just like a man tied to a post or hedged around with fences. A free Zen-man 
has no such abode anywhere; he lives in a circle whose circumference has 
no limits;* therefore, wherever he is he is always at the center of reality, he 
is reality itself. A momentalist life has no meaning whatever: it is like 
animal life or plant life—life is there, to be sure, but there is no meaning 
to it. Why? Because the momentalist is not conscious of eternity while living 
in time; each moment is to him just that and no more; and like the dog 
romping about in the yard, he enjoys it; his joy is animalistic and has no 
value whatsoever. . 

Momentarism does not know what is meant by the absolute present. Zen 
lives in this, and therefore is tathatd-conscious. In The Diamond Sitra we 
read: “The past mind is unattainable, the future mind is unattainable, the 
present mind is unattainable.”” This is a significant statement. The idea is 
that consciousness is in time, it operates in time, it is time itself, and that 
consciousness is a locus of what is known in Buddhist philosophy as ksana 
(nien in Chinese, and men in Japanese). I venture to translate ksana as 
consciousness-unit, for consciousness is serially tracing these units. In terms 
of time, a consciousness-unit is the shortest possible division of time. But as 
we cannot fix any limit to time-division, we can say that a consciousness-unit 
is only theoretically assumed. Ekaksana,® that is, the idea of such an ultimate 


“In the Dhammapada, 179 and 180, we read about “the trackless Buddha of infinite range,” 
which exactly corresponds to the Mahayana idea of “not leaving any trace” and of “a tub with its 
hoops all broken off.” 

° Cf. Dhammapada, 348. “Let go the front, let go the back, let go the middle. Crossing to the 
farther shore of existence, with mind released from everything, do not again undergo birth and 
death.” The front, the back, and the middle correspond to the future, the past, and the present. 

* Eka is “one,” ekaksana is “one thought-instant.” 
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unit, is, to all intents and purposes, unattainable—and this is what is meant 
by the statement above quoted from The Diamond Sétra. An ekaksana is 
unattainable, and so is the absolute present, and an ekaksana is an absolute 
present, eternal Now. Zen is thus said to be realized in an ekaksana. 


Every moment of consciousness is an ekaksana, and yet no ekaksana is 
to be picked out of it and pointed out as such. An ekaksana means the 
bursting of time out of eternity; it is the awakening of consciousness out of 
the darkest recesses of the unconscious. At the awakening of an ekaksana 
the unconscious comes to itself, or we can say that eternity then cuts into 
time. Therefore, the unconscious is known only through consciousness, and 
eternity through time. There is no eternity as such: it is always to be in 
time-process; there is no so-called unconscious which does not come along 
with consciousness. Ekaksana is often designated as aksana,’ and the two 
terms are used synonymously. Aksana means no-ksana. No-ksana, however, 
does not mean the effacement of consciousness; it is in and with consciousness, 
it is an ekaksana, and yet unattainable as such. No-ksana has a positive 
connotation as eternity. 

We can make the same assertion about such ideas as no-acting (akarma), 
no-thinking or no-mind (acitta), or no-abiding (aprasthita). They are all 
positive ideas, though negatively expressed. As each ekaksana is aksana, 
each act is no-act, each thought is no-thought, and each locus of conscious- 
ness is no-locus. A mind is said to be awakened to self-awareness, and yet 
there is no awakening of mind to be so specifically designable: this is the 
way Zen is to be understood and the way Zen expresses itself. 

One may ask, Why these contradictions? The answer is, They are so 
because of tathata. They are so just because they are so, and for no other 
reason. Hence, no logic, no analysis, and no contradictions. Things, includ- 
ing all possible forms of contradiction, are eternally of tathata. “A” cannot 
be itself unless it stands against what is not “A”; “not-A” is needed to make 
“A” “A,” which means that “not-A” is in “A.” When “A” wants to be itself, 
it is already outside itself, that is, “not-A.” If “A” did not contain in itself 
what is not itself, “not-A” could not come out of “A” so as to make “A” 
what it is. “A” is “A” because of this contradiction, and this contradiction 
comes out only when we logicize. As long as we are in tathatd, there is no 
contradiction whatever. Zen knows no contradictions; it is the logician who 
encounters them, forgetting that they are of his own making. Zen takes 
everything in as it is, and contradictions resolve themselves without much 
ado. It is not Zen’s way to annihilate the whole world or to reduce it to an 
abstract non-entity in order to experience the dissolution of contradictions. 


* Literally, “‘no-thought-instant.” In Chinese, wa-mien; in Japanese, mu-nen. 
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The main trouble with the human mind is that while it is capable of 
creating concepts in order to interpret reality it hypostatizes them and treats 
them as if they were real things. Not only that, the mind regards its self- 
constructed concepts as laws externally imposed upon reality, which has 
to obey them in order to unfold itself. This attitude or assumption on the 
part of the intellect helps the mind to handle nature for its own purposes, 
but the mind altogether misses the inner workings of life and consequently 
is utterly unable to understand it. This is the reason we have to halt at 
contradictions and are at a loss as to how to proceed. 


In the Dhammapada, 369, we have: 


Empty this boat, O Bhikkhu! Emptied by you it will move swiftly, 
Cutting out lust and hatred, to Nibbana you will thereby go. 


“Emptying this boat” means emptying our mind of all the concepts we have 
constructed to handle reality intellectually and to make it yield the best 
results for our practical life. The sciences have thus developed, mechanical 
appliances have achieved wonderful results, and our so-called standard of 
living has attained unprecedented heights. But as to the spiritualization of 
life or a deeper insight into its significance, I am afraid we have not made 
much advance: we are not making our life-boat move more swiftly than 
we did in the past. “Lust and hatred,” which are also contents of the boat, 
are increasing and amassing, and are not cut at all, for intellectualization is 
helpless to get the boat rid of lust, hatred, and the like. 


The doctrine of fanyatd, it is to be remembered, does not mean emptying 
the boat-of-reality, for reality itself is fdnyatd, and there is nothing to empty. 
Sinyata is a positive conception, and it is in this positiveness that famyata 
is identified with tathata. Zen views reality as tathataé, and because of this 
tathatd-view of reality Zen is said to be radical empiricism. Zen is empiric, 
because it appeals to prajfa-intuition as the means of taking hold of reality 
itself without any round-about methodology. Zen empiricism is radical 
because prajfd-intuition lies underneath all forms of intuition and intellec- 
tion, and beyond prajfa-intuition there is nothing which makes us come 
into direct contact with reality. Compared with prajfa-intuition, sense ex- 
perience is not at all direct, for it is an intellectual or conceptual reconstruc- 
tion. When we see a tree and call it a tree, we think this sense experience 
is final; but in point of fact this sense experience is possible only when it 
is conceptualized. A tree is not a tree until it is subsumed under the concept , 
“tree.” Tathata is what precedes this conceptualization; it is where we are 
even before we say it is or it is not; it is when God was still in a state of 
absolute self-contentment, when He had not yet conceived the idea or will 
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to create, when He had not yet uttered his fiat, “Let there be light.” But here 
I have already said too much, and tathatd is far away at an infinite distance. 


v 


In a way we can say that in the Zen conception of tathatd there is some- 
thing reminding us of an aesthetic appreciation of works of art or of beauties 
of nature. Let me cite a Japanese haiku (a poem of seventeen syllables) 
to illustrate what I mean. Haiku is the shortest form of poetical expression, 
and because of this we can more readily analyze its content. Toward the 
end of the Tokugawa regime there was a poetess named Chiyo, and as she 
was native of Kaga province she is well known as “Kaga no Chiyo.” One 
of her noted haikus is: 

Asagao ya! 
Tsurube torarete, 
Morai midzu. 


Literally it means: “Oh, the morning-glory.° The bucket made captive, 
{I} beg for water.” 

The haiku requires explanation. Early one morning in June, Chiyo went 
to get water from the outside well. The bucket, which was placed at the 
edge, was found to be entwined by the morning glory in bloom. Those who 
have visited Japan must have noticed how beautifully the morning glory 
opens in bloom before sunrise—the flower looks so fresh, wet with dew. The 
beauty must have struck Chiyo very deeply indeed that particular morning 
when she came out for water. She was moved so much by its ethereal beauty 
that she remained speechless for a little while, until finally she could just say, 
“Oh, the morning glory!” 

This “Oh, the morning glory!” contains everything that any poetic spirit 
could say about the flower; anything he could add would be but a com- 
mentary, which after all does not add much to the original utterance. So it 
is with Chiyo’s “The bucket made captive, I beg for water.” She put these 
two lines just in the way of contrast between the beautiful thing not belonging 
in this world of defilements and the practical affairs of daily life where 
utilitarianism rules. The poetess was so absorbed in her contemplation of 
beauty that it took her a little time to recover from it. 

How deeply, how thoroughly she was impressed with the beauty of the 
flower which was not of this earth is understood from the fact that she did 
not try to unwind the vine from the bucket, which she could have done 
readily without hurting the plant. But her sense of identification with the 
beauty was so possessing that the idea did not suggest itself to her; she had 


* Would it be better to translate this, “Behold the morning glory!”? 
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no desire to pollute things celestial with anything savoring of workaday 
business. The poetess was, however, also a woman, a country-woman taking 
care of her house; she could not help thinking about her business: the only 
thing she could do would be to go to her neighbor and ask for the water 
she needed for her morning work. Such a reminder of relative life in this 
world, such an awakening from an undifferentiated absorption in the beauty, 
marks our human situation, in which we all are inescapably involved. 

We cannot remain forever in a state of undifferentiation; we are so made 
as to give expression to every experience we go through, and by thus express- 
ing ourselves we realize that the experience grows deeper and clearer. A 
dumb experience is no experience at all; it is human to express, that is, to 
appeal to differentiation and analysis; and so, we can say that animals have 
no experience whatever. Tathata cannot remain expressionless and undif- 
ferentiated; it has to that extent to be conceptualized. While to utter, “Oh, 
the morning glory!” is to come out of the identification, and, hence, to be 
no more of tathaté, this coming out of itself, this negating itself in order 
to be itself, is the way in which we all are constituted. And this conceptualiza- 
tion inevitably leads to contradictions which can only be dissolved in the 
synthesis of prajfd-intuition. 

Psychologically, Chiyo the poetess required time to be awakened from 
her contemplation of beauty; but, metaphysically speaking, her absorbing 
identification and her awakening to differentiation are simultaneous; and 
this simultaneity takes place in an absolute present—it is an ekaksana of 
tathata. ‘This is the philosophy of Zen. 

There is a noetic element in tathata. Tathata is not just a poetic con- 
templation of, or an absorbing identification with, reality; there is an aware- 
ness in it and this awareness is prajfia-intuition. Prajfd-intuition may thus 
be defined as differentiation undifferentiated; here the whole is intuited 
together with its parts; here the undifferentiated whole comes along with 
its infinitely differentiated, individualized parts. The whole is seen here 
differentiating itself in its parts, not in a pantheistic or immanentist way. 
The whole is not lost in its parts, nor does individuation lose sight of the 
whole. The One is the all without going out of itself, and each one of the 
infinitely varied and variable objects surrounding us embodies the One, while 
retaining each its individuality. 


VI 


Zen is often charged with aloofness, solitariness, and being detached from 
the masses. To a certain extent this is true. The Zen-man is sometimes found 
to be living in the rarefied atmosphere of “intellectual” superiority; he is 
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apt to be standing aloof from society and from being useful to the com- 
munity where he belongs. But the fact is that Zen has its conative or affective 
aspect along with its noeticism. The enlightenment-experience is not devoid 
of the great compassionate heart (mahakarunda), but, so far, historical cir- 
cumstances have prevented its asserting itself in this direction. Zen is socially- 
minded as much as any other religion, but this has been manifested or 
demonstrated more individualistically, owing to its emphasis upon individual 
experience. As to serving others in social ways, Zen has had its own way of 
doing it. The following examples will illustrate what I mean. 

Since Adam was ordered in the beginning of things, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground,” we are all to 
work hard to remove “thorns and thistles” from the cursed ground in order 
to raise our staff of life and “be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth 
and subdue [{!} it.” This was especially the case in China, where Zen first 
developed in the form we have it now. The Chinese are great agricultural 
people and work hard at it. So it was natural for the Zen masters to refer 
constantly to farming and things connected with farming. 

Hui-néng, the sixth patriarch, worked in the backyard pounding rice and 
chopping wood all the time he was under Hung-jén, the fifth patriarch. 
Ma-tso hurt his legs while working on the farm with his disciples, one of 
whom happened to push his wheelbarrow over them. I-san and Hsing-san 
did not forget to discuss problems of reality while picking tea leaves. When 
Pai-chang was asked what would become of him after death, he immediately 
answered, “I am going to be born as a donkey at one of my villagers’.” This 
meant that the master was willing to do anything to compensate for all that 
the villagers did for him and his monasteries. 

Zen literature abounds with such phrases as “in the market place,” “in 
the middle of the crossroads,” meaning busily engaged in all kinds of work, 
or “the face smeared with dirt and the head covered with ashes,” also describ- 
ing a man who toils and is heavy laden. It is a well-known fact that Zen 
does not despise manual labor, refusing to be “an idle man in the daylight.” 
Pai-chang made this his motto: “A day passed by doing nothing is a day 
of no-eating”; he was prepared to eat his daily bread in the sweat of his face. 
In “The Ten Cow-herding Pictures” the last scene shows a happy-looking 
man entering the market place. The market place contrasts with the moun- 
tain retreat: the former is the place where a man serves society, while the 
latter is where he trains himself to be qualified for public work. The 
monastery is not meant just to be a hiding place from the worries of the 
world; on the contrary, it is a training station where a man equips himself 
for life’s battlefield, that is, to do all that can possibly be done for his com- 
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munity. All Buddhists talk about “helping all people to cross the stream 
of birth and death.” 

The only thing that makes Buddhists look rather idle or backward in 
so-called “social service” work is the fact that Eastern people, among whom 
Buddhism flourishes, are not very good at organization; they are just as 
charitably disposed as any religious people and ready to put their teachings 
into practice. But they are not accustomed to carry on their philanthropic 
undertakings in a systematic way; rather, they have been encouraged to go 
on with their work quietly, privately, individually, and without letting others 
know what they are doing. When we read the history of Buddhism in regard 
to this phase of its activities, we notice how Buddhists labored for the welfare 
and edification of the masses. 

The saddest thing is that most of us are ignorant, benighted, and utterly 
egocentric in spite of all the churches, temples, synagogues, mosques, and 
other institutions of education secular and spiritual. This is what makes the 
enlightened ones feel sometimes despondent and cheerless, traces of which 
we can detect in all our saintly figures. Dr. Ames writes: “In utter poverty 
and desperate circumstances insensibility may be the best, but to think it is 
the best that human life can offer is a sad delusion.”® He is quite right. As 
long as man is what he is, he cannot remain insensible to any happenings 
that may take place in his surroundings. His nerves are racked to the utmost 
when he observes all the human pains, tortures, and miseries unspeakable 
after an atomic bomb bursts in the midst of a thickly populated city. And 
the worst thing is that one is utterly helpless in the face of these sufferings. 
The only remedy one can have, if it is granted, is the gospel of insensibility! 
How inhuman! But when I reflect that all such things are desperately beyond 
our individual control, although I am inclined to think that all our group 
activities are the accumulations of individual thought and action, I cannot 
help being in deep sympathy with the Biblical writer who makes God 
soliloquize in this wise: 

And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. And it repented 
the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. And the 
Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have created from the face of the earth; both man, 
and beast, and the creeping things, and the fowls of the air; for it repenteth me that 
I have made them.?° 

Is God now in earnest engaged in the gigantic task of effacing man from 
the earth? Apparently he is. If so, inasmuch as man is man, he must have 
a philosophy to cope with the situation. Can Zen offer this? 


° Op. cét., p. 39. 
* Genesis 6:5-7. 








GI-MING SHIEN 


Being and Nothingness in Greek 
and Ancient Chinese Philosophy* 


Ir IS COMMON KNOWLEDGE THAT THE 
Greek philosophers were greatly concerned with metaphysics. The pre- 
Socratics pursued the subject almost to the exclusion of the other branches 
of philosophy. Aristotle made metaphysics the cornerstone of his phil- 
osophical work—and quite rightly, I believe, since the problem of the nature 
of man and his relation to the total universe is the problem out of which 
all other philosophical problems grow. 

Writers on Chinese philosophy in the past have tended to concentrate 
on Chinese ethics and political theory. An adequate introduction to Chinese 
metaphysics has not yet appeared in English. In this paper, therefore, I shall 
try to introduce the reader to Chinese metaphysics by comparing it to, 
and contrasting it with, its Greek counterpart. I shall show that Chinese 
Taoist philosophers and certain Greek philosophers agreed with respect to 
the following: (I) Metaphysics is the study of Substance or Being; (II) Sub- 
stance or Being is prior to individual or particular existence; (III) Substance 
or Being is ultimately transcended in the concept of nothingness. By this 
comparison I hope to clarify a subject which is now unfamiliar to most 
Western minds and thus to narrow the gap between Chinese and Western 
metaphysics. 


I 


Metaphysicians and scientists are both concerned with investigating objec- 
tive nature. The main difference between the ancient Chinese and Greek 
thinkers, on the one hand, and modern scientists, on the other, is that the 
former operated from the point of view of the whole, treating nature as 
integral—reaching a view of the whole, or simplicity'—whereas the latter 


* For the sake of clarity, this article was extensively revised in the process of editing. [Editor's 
note.]} 

* Simplicity is the fundamental principle in both philosophy and science. The ultimate purpose 
of simplicity is to discover in the multiplicities of the universe the nature of the unity, conse- 
quently, to achieve the ultimate principle of the One. The principle of the One is what the 
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start with particulars and derive definitions and laws by way of induction 
or generalization. These laws and definitions are then generalized, and more 
comprehensive laws are derived from them. Although the demand for 
systematic simplicity is fundamental in science, the scientist, concerned as 
he is with particular areas or aspects of reality, does not achieve integral 
unity and absolute simplicity. At most he attains simplicity in the generaliza- 
tion of particular areas of fact. The distinction between science and meta- 
physics propounded by Aristotle therefore holds: 


Philosophy is the science of universals, for every real science is, or at least should 
be, a view of the whole, a general theory; hence the special sciences are partial philoso- 
phies, as well as general theories concerning one or more groups of given facts, theories 
which are summarized and systematized by general philosophy. Conversely, philosophy 
proper or the first science is a separate science; it is coordinated with other sciences 
(second philosophy), and has a distinct matter of its own, being as such, the absolute 
or God, embracing and containing the principles of all sciences and the first causes 
of all things that exist.? 


What Aristotle calls “first philosophy” is the study of nature as a whole; 
it culminates in absolute simplicity—Being as such or God. The more pro- 
found and comprehensive the simplicity, the nearer we approach Aristotle’s 
“first philosophy.” The less profound and comprehensive the simplicity, the 
greater the multiplicity, and the nearer we approach science. 

The attainment of absolute simplicity was the goal of ancient Chinese and 
Greek metaphysicians alike. In the most ancient Chinese work on meta- 
physics, The Book of Changes, there is simplicity in the Absolute. In Chinese 
Taoism, the teaching of Lao-tzi, there is the simplicity of the Tao or the 
One. In the Greek tradition, the founder of the principle of the One is 
Parmenides. With Plato, simplicity is found in “absolute Goodness.” Aristotle 
finds simplicity in the “Unmoved Mover.” Plotinus sees simplicity in the 
“intellectual principle,” and goes on to the ineffable One, which is tran- 
scendental in nature. 

Let us now analyze the true meaning of simplicity—the One. Greek and 
Chinese philosophers were so deeply interested in simplicity because the 
ancient philosophers called Being. So, the principle of simplicity is very closely connected with 
the principle of Unity or the One. 

But how can we simplify multiplicities into general laws or principles? Nature is a divine 
Being and already has harmony and regularity. In other words, nature is already integral, so that 
everything, in order to exist, possesses a certain order under the One. We have the possibility, 
therefore, of tracing these orders to their leading order, thus attaining the principle of the One 
or Being. The attainment of the principle of the One is the last step of simplicity. 

This theory about simplicity is not arbitrarily set up by philosophers, nor is it my own opinion. 
It is recognized by modern science. (See H. Poincaré, The Foundation of Science, trans. George 
Bruce Halsted {Lancaster: The Science Press, 1946], “The Introduction of the Value of Science,” 


and “Science and Hypothesis,” pp. 130, 133, 207-209.) 


Sen Weber, History of Philosophy, trans. Frank Thilly (New York: Charles Scribner's 
» 1925). 
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systematic or generative principle is of primary importance. Without unity 
things could not be produced and disorder would prevail. But order is 
natural and necessarily requires a directing principle, for it is unimaginable 
that order is produced by the ordered individuals themselves. If there were 
no directing principle, how could there be proportion, symmetry, and the 
adaptation of one thing to another? There must, therefore, be an organizing 
power which orders—as, for example, in the seasons. The principle of 
seasons from which the seasons proceed in an orderly and never-failing 
fashion must exist before the seasons themselves. The ultimate principle is, 
therefore, of prime importance, and it is this that Lao-tzii calls the Tao. In 
his words: “There exists a completing thing before the birth of nature— 
I know not its name, but characterize it as the Tao.”* 

This leading principle is what the ancient Chinese book, The Book of 
Changes, calls the “Ultimate Absolute”: “In the fundamental principle of 
change there is an unchangeable Ultimate Absolute. From this Ultimate 
Absolute are derived the two types, from these two types the four symbols, 
from the four symbols the eight forms, and from the eight forms all things.”* 

Thus, Lao-tzii asserts the priority of the Tao, which is the same as the 
Ultimate Absolute of The Book of Changes. It is agreed that the ultimate 
principle must exist before all else. Everything that comes into being comes 
into being in accordance with the order of the leading principle or Being. 

The same idea is to be found among the Greek thinkers. We find it in 
the second part of the poem of Parmenides:° 

You shall know, too, the heavens that surround us, whence they arose, and how 
necessity took them and bound them to keep the limits of the stars.* 

The narrower bonds were filled with unmixed fire, and those next to them with 
right, and in the midst of these rushes their portion of fire. In the midst of these is 
the divinity that directs the course of all things; for he is the beginner of all painful 
birth and all begetting, deriving the female to embrace the male, and male the female.” 


In this passage Parmenides postulates a divinity that directs the course of 
all things, a divinity which is identical with the ultimate principle or the 
ordering power of all things. 


* Lao-tzi, Tao Téb Ching, ch. 25. All translations from this work are my own. 
*The Book of Changes, Hsi Tz’%, ch. 11. My translation. 


* Parmenides, in the first part of his poem, deals with the absoluteness of truth directly. He 
talks of the One that is all and the true reality of the “is.” The second part deals with multi- 
plicity and its tendency toward unity. That is, from the multiplicity to return to the “is” or One 
there is no doubt that there is a certain connection in these two parts. 

i Early Greek Philosophy (4th ed.; London: A. and C. Black, Ltd., 1930), 
Frs. 10 11. 


" Ibid., “Parmenides,” Fr. 12. 
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A similar idea is found in Plato, where the leading principle is the cause 
of all things by way of participation. Thus, in the Phaedo, Plato tells us that 
“there is an absolute beauty, goodness, greatness and the like . . .” and that 
there is “no way in which anything comes into existence except by partici- 
pating in its own proper essence. . . .”* The importance of the leading 
principle is not overlooked by Aristotle, for whom the purpose of philosophy 
is to ask the question why? The answer to the why is the cause; and the 
concept of cause involves the concept of the ultimate principle, for all things 
need an ulzimate cause in order to move, to be ordered, and to receive their 
existence.’ Aristotle’s ultimate principle is the Unmoved Mover. Individual 
things receive their order and motion from the Unmoved Mover. All things 
are “for the sake of which”—“which” being the leading principle or teleo- 
logical cause.*® 


II 


What has been said indicates the importance of the ultimate principle 
or the principle of the One, emphasized by both Greek and Chinese phi- 
losophers. To sum up what has been said about the principle of the One, 
I shall again call upon Lao-tzii: 


The Tao produced the One; the One produced the Two; the Two produced the 
Three; the Three produced all things. 


Once there was a time when all things were harmonized through the One; the 
heavens receiving the One became clear; the earth receiving the One became calm; 
spirits receiving the One became divine; valleys receiving the One became full; all 
things receiving the One began to live; princes and kings receiving the One were 
able to adjust their empires. All these are the effects of receiving the One. 

Without the One to clarify, the heavens would be rent; without the One to give 
calm the earth would be dissolved; without the One to make divine, the spirits would 
be extinguished; without the One to make full, the valleys would be exhausted; 
without the One to give life, all nature would suffer destruction; without the One 
to adjust, princes and kings would lose positions and honors.'* 


These statements show that, according to Chinese Taoist philosophy, the 
Tao or the One is prior to all things, and from the Tao or One all things 
derive their order. We may say, therefore, that the Tao or the One, like 
Substance or God postulated by Greek philosophers, produces all things. 

But here we must be particularly careful, for the Tao or the One of 


® Plato, trans. Benjamin Jowett (New York: Random House, Inc., 1937), Vol. 1, pp. 484-485. 


* Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (7th printing; New York: Random House, 
Inc., 1941), pp. 248-251. 


” Ibid., p. 248, par. 35. 
"Tao Tébh Ching, ch. 42. My translation. 
™ Ibid., ch. 39. 
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Chinese metaphysics is not outside of nature. It is nature itself. The fact 
that we call it the Tao indicates that it is something other than the totality 
of the universe. Totality means that the whole is only the aggregation of its 
parts without an ultimate principle. Unity, therefore, does not mean totality, 
nor does unity rise out of totality. Unity must exist before everything else, 
and everythins; presupposes unity as the condition of its individuality and 
rank within the whole. Thus, the Tao or the One is unity, but not totality, 
and is prior to all things. 

The unity and priority of this ultimate principle are formulated in China 
by Lao-tzii, as has been indicated above. Both Chuang-tzi and Huai-nan-tzi 
of the later Taoist school write of the priority of the Tao or the One. Thus, 
Chuang-tzi holds: “The Tao is not formed from any external thing; it 
creates itself. It existed before heaven and earth; indeed, the earth and 
heaven as well as the spirits and Gods were created by it.”"* 

Huai-nan-tzii writes: “In the Tao the One orders all. It nourishes the four 
oceans as well as the heaven and earth. Once its guiding principle is realized 
all things tend toward it.”** 

A similar view was expressed by Greek thinkers. Parmenides tells us: 
“One path is only left for us to speak of, namely that it is. In this path are 
many tokens, that what ‘is’ is uncreated and indestructible; for it is complete, 
immovable and without end.”*® 

Thus, the nature of unity and the priority of the ultimate principle itself 
are epitomized by the word is. This is symbolizes the very nature of the 
indivisibility and wholeness of Being. In a similar fashion, Plato asserts 
that the soul is not a harmony or totality and is different from the aggrega- 
tion of its parts. It is absolute unity and is prior to all individuals."* Aristotle 
tells us that Unity itself or Being itself must be substance, which is not 
different from what is universally predicated of things that are and are one. 
Consequently, Aristotle agrees with Parmenides, for he says that “according 
to the argument of Parmenides . . . all things are, are One, and this is Being.””* 
Aristotle also asserts the priority of Being or Substance: “. . . and those who 
study these properties err not by leaving the sphere of philosophy, but by 
forgetting that substance is prior to these other things.””* 

We have shown, now, that unity is not totality, but is an indivisibility 
that is fundamentally different from totality. We have shown that unity is 


* Ch. 6, the inner volume of Chuang-tzi%. My translation. This is a sum of the meaning of 
the text; it is not a complete translation. 

* Huai-nan-tzé, Vol. 1, ch. 1. My translation. 

% Early Greek Philosophy, Fr. 8. 

* Plato, Vol. 1, pp. 479-490. 

™" Basic Works of Aristotle, pp. 728, 732. 

* Ibid., p. 734, par. 5-10. 
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prior to individuality, for it is the leading power or universal law of nature 
from which all things receive their existence and order. The final goal in 
the metaphysics of both Eastern and Western schools is the attainment of 
simplicity and the establishment of the system of the One or Being. 


Ill 


The idea of the One, Unity, or Being has been developed further by both 
Western and Eastern philosophers. Three schools in particular have at- 
tempted to go beyond the One. These are the schools of Lao-tzii in China 
and the schools of Gorgias and Plotinus in Greece. Other schools give only 
a hint of moving in this direction. 


In China, Lao-tzii develops the idea of Being to its culmination in nothing- 
ness, regarding the “nameless” as the origin of nature. He writes: 


The Tao that can be expressed is not the unchangeable Tao. The name that can 
be named is not the unchangeable name. The nameless is the origin of nature (heaven 
and earth). The named is the mother of all things. . . .1® 

The pattern of man is earth, the pattern of earth is heaven, the pattern of heaven 
is Tao, the pattern of Tao is spontaneity.?° 

The movement of the Tao returns [to the source}, but its function is weakness. 
All things in the world come from existence and existence from non-existence.”* 


This idea of namelessness or nothingness is further clarified by the later 
Taoists, Chuang-tzi and Huai-nan-tzi. Chuang-tzi tells us: 


The concept of nothingness existed before the beginning of the universe; it is 
nameless, undefinable in its nature. The concept of oneness is inextricably entwined 
with nothingness. All things derive their existence only in terms of the One from 
which they derive their reality. I call this “the Té.”** 


And in like manner Huai-nan-tzii writes: 


The concept of the One and the idea of nothingness have the same implication. 
The Universe is of the nature of the One. . . . Therefore, existence is generated from 
non-existence; the real from the non-real.?% 


Among the Greeks, Gorgias expresses the same idea: 


Nothing exists,2* for if Being existed it would be eternal, as was proved by Par- 


Tao Téh Ching, ch. 1. 

” Ibid., ch. 25. 

™ Ibid., ch. 40. 

* Ch. 12, the outer volume of Chuang-tz#. My translation. 

* Vol. I, ch. 1. My translation. 

“In Gorgias, the interpretation of “nothing exists” as nihilism is misleading. He infers that 

ause of its nature we cannot grasp reality, not that it does not exist. This point is taken up by 
F. Vgc in his Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (12th ed.; Berlin: E. S. Mittler, 
1926), Vol. I. 
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menides. Now, an eternal Being is infinite. But an infinite Being cannot exist in space 
or time without being limited by them. Hence it is nowhere, and what is nowhere 
does not exist. And even if, assuming the impossible, something did exist, we could 
not know it; and even if we could, this knowledge could in nowise be communicated 
to others.75 


And this idea occurs again in the philosophy of Plotinus: 


Since the nature of the Hypostasis of the One is the engenderer of the all, it can 
itself be none of the things in the all; that is, it is not a thing; it does not possess 
quality or quantity; it is not an intellectual principle, not a soul; it is not in motion 
or at rest; not in space, not in time; it is essentially a unique form or rather no form, 
since it is prior to form as it is prior to movement and to the rest; all these categories 
hold only in the realm of existence and constitute the multiplicity characteristic of 
that lower realm.?* 

No attribute can be affirmed of it; we penetrate to it only by mystic contempla- 
tion, the senses sealed.?7 

We cannot make any statement about it, since all else we may say of it is said 
by negation.”® 

From these quotations, it is evident that Lao-tzi, Chuang-tzi, Huai-nan- 
tzu, Gorgias, and Plotinus are all concerned with transcending Being or 
the One and thus reaching nothingness. But, we may ask, why attempt to 
transcend Being? 

Being itself transcends both time and space, since it endures for eternity 
and is the source of all things. We cannot even imagine that Being or the 
One has either beginning or end. For if Being began to exist, it must have 
come from either Being or non-Being. In the former case, it is its own 
product; it has created itself, which amounts to saying that it is not created. 
Consequently, there is no beginning. In the latter case, it is assumed that 
something can come from nothing, and this is absurd. Consequently, there 
is no beginning to the existence of Being. For similar reasons, Being can 
neither change nor perish, and therefore has no end. Without beginning, 
without end, and incapable of change, Being transcends time. 

Being also transcends space and is quantitatively infinite. It is unlimited 
by anything and is boundless. In this sense it is infinite. These two attributes, 
eternity and infinity, represent supreme existence and are the summit of 
absolute perfection. Thus, Being can be the source of all things. Other 
kinds of existence, being spatial and temporal, are relative to one another 
and limited. They represent imperfection and cannot constitute the source 


* Alfred Weber, History of Philosophy, p. 17. 

Airy trans. Stephen Mackenna (London and Boston: Medici Society, Ltd. 1917-30), 
Vol. I, p. 141. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 144. 

* Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 141. 
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of all things, since the source of all things must be self-contained and self- 
sufficient, in need of nothing other than its own self. Only Being, which 
transcends space and time, can be the source of all things. 

Let us now look into the real existence of eternal and infinite Being, which 
transcends space and time and is unlimited in its nature. What can the 
nature of such existence be? Regarded from the standpoint of its lack of 
limitation, it is completely independent, that is, absolute. “Absolute” means 
that it is relative to nothing and is self-sufficient. Thus, it excludes all desires, 
wants, and feelings. It transcends consciousness, forgetting itself and its own 
existence. Being is thus equivalent to non-existence or nothingness, just as 
we seem to be nothing when we are sound asleep. 

That the nature of the One is forgetfulness, nothingness, is testified to by 
Chuang-tzii: 

When one forgets both external things and heaven, he is in the state that I call 


true self-forgetfulness. When he is in this state, his nature is the same [forgetfulness 
or namelessness} as that of heaven [universe}.?® 


Confucius, although not a Taoist, also recognizes this principle of nothing- 
ness. In his Analects, he says: 


I {Confucius} would prefer not speaking. His student Tzii-kung asks, “If you, O 
master, do not speak, what shall we, your disciples, have to record and follow?” The 
master replied, “Does the universe speak? The four seasons pursue their own course 
and all things are produced in their order; but does the universe say anything?”®® 


Out of the nothingness of not speaking arises the spontaneity of con- 
tinuous production. This is the true nature of the universe. As Confucius 
Says again: 

Among the appliances to transform the people, sound and appearance are but trivial 
influence. It is said in another ode: “His virtue is light as a hair.” Still a hair will 
admit of comparison of size. The doings of the supreme heaven {universe} has 


neither sound nor smell. [No size at all and equal to nothingness.} This is the per- 
fect virtue.3+ 


From these quotations it is clear that Confucius recognizes the metaphysical 
principle of nothingness. But here we must examine more carefully the 
meaning of nothingness, for nothingness has to do not with the quality 
or quantity of Being, but only with the nature of Being. For the nature of 
Being is said to be nothingness because Being is absolutely complete, in 
need of nothing, conscious of no wants. This is why the principle of nothing- 
ness in the philosophy of Lao-tzii is “nameless”; and why in the philosophy 

* Ch. 12, the outer volume of Chuang-tzé#. My translation. 


* Confucius, Analects XVII. 19. 
* Confucius, Doctrine of the Mean, ch. 33. 
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of Huai-nan-tzi' the concept of nothingness and the idea of the One have 
the same implication—for the One is the Absolute, and, if it is absolute, 
it is nameless and equal to nothingness. In the writings of Confucius, the 
principle of nothingness is represented by “not speaking” and “having neither 
sound nor smell.” In the philosophy of Gorgias, “infinite Being is not 
limited in space and time, and consequently is nowhere, and therefore nothing 
exists.” And in the philosophy of Plotinus we are told that the “One is 
the engenderer of all, and is therefore not a thing, possessing neither quality 
nor quantity.”* 

Thus, Being or the One is not the ultimate metaphysical principle. In 
other words, the term Being does not represent the ultimate nature of reality 
or Being-in-itself. Being is still namable, and in this respect it is related 
to something and is less than ultimate reality. Reality must transcend Being, 
must be related to nothing. It must be lost in itself and remain nameless. 

To sum up, then, it has been asserted that the full development of meta- 
physics both in ancient Chinese Taoism and in Greek philosophy culminates 
in nothingness. Nothingness is the nature of Being-in-itself, which is abso- 
lutely transcendent and nameless. Only in the namelessness of nothingness 
is the nature of ultimate reality discerned. If we give it a name and call it 
Being, then it is limited and loses its nature of absoluteness and self-forgetful 
unconsciousness. When we reach this step, we have gone as far as meta- 
physics can go in investigating the ultimate nature of reality. This is the 
merit of Lao-tzi in the East and of Gorgias and Plotinus in the West. 


* Plotinus, Vol. 1, p. 141. 
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GUSTAV E. MUELLER 


Philosophical Foundations 
of Historacal Civilizations 


HISTORICAL CIVILIZATIONS ARE DETER- 
mined by their philosophies. What they assume to be real and important 
shapes their conduct and their institutions. Different world views imply 
different evaluations of life. Such differences often lead to conflicts in 
geographical space, or to revolutions in historical time; such revolutions take 
place within one civilization when its philosophical orientation changes from 
one set of values to another. Today, all types of civilizations are aware of 
one another. They have become close neighbors through the technical con- 
quest of space and through the technical presence of instantaneous com- 
munication. To develop neighborliness, then, a “good neighbor policy” is 
the supreme task of a global understanding. Between such varying historical 
and present cultures this task cannot be solved without philosophy. Good 
will alone is blind without understanding. And philosophical understanding 
means not only that we should be aware of different assumptions underlying 
different cultures but also that we should be aware of our own assumptions 
and their limitations. Self-knowledge implies knowledge of our limitations. 
Every important value demands concentration of all energy on it to master it 
and to work it out. This is true for individuals as well as for individual 
cultures. Their strength lies in their self-imposed limits. To ignore such 
limits is insanity. Sanity lies in the mutual respect of profoundly differing 
ideals. This is the philosophical foundation of a democratic world civilization. 
Differences must be lifted from a smug provincialism to the universal plane 
of rational dialogues, in which different assumptions are clarified and under- 
stood as different possibilities of humanity. Mankind can realize its unity by 
becoming dialectical, that is, by thinking its unity in its many perspectives, 
expressions, and experiments. 

To live in one world with other cultures is made impossible by any fana- 
tical, intolerant totalitarianism, which is uncritical of its own limitations. But 
what is true of the present is also true in regard to the past. The past is not 
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merely past and gone. It reaches into the present, because it has worked 
out human possibilities. The past is full of lasting human significance. 

Man is an ideational creature. There is not and never has been a culture 
which was not based on distinctions of real and apparent, important and 
unimportant, true and false, right and wrong, and so on. Man lives in his 
own human fashion by affirming and denying such values; he believes or 
disbelieves. He exists in making such decisions, such commitments. A state 
prior to ideational commitments would not be a historical state of affairs. It 
would be a chaos of pure immediate experience, which may be approximated 
in some “primitive” cultures, or in very small children. They would live in 
a chaos of relative and subjective experiences; they would perceive things 
small from a distance and large from near-by; they would say one thing one 
minute and the opposite the next minute, and would be quite happy in such 
a blooming confusion; they would not notice that they were confused, and 
would therefore find nothing wrong or right about their experiences. His- 
torical man begins, and he begins very definitely, in what is called primitive 
culture, by bringing order into, and demanding a consistent explanation of, 
experience. 

II 


The most basic issue, the one which produces the most incisive distinction 
in historical cultures, is the religious demand on, and explanation of, the 
world. Cultures differ mostly in affirming or denying a religious world view. 
They are either religious or anti-religious. From this angle history is a 
struggle between faith and unbelief. Western civilization, for the last four 
hundred years, has been increasingly anti-religious, a development which has 
come to a provisional climax in the replacement of God by the worship of 
national and racial values in national socialism and fascism, and by the 
worship of economic and class values in capitalism and communism. The 
other predominantly anti-religious civilization was the one of the last four 
or five centuries of the Roman-Hellenistic empire. 

There are radical distinctions in both the religious and the irreligious world 
views. Confining our attention to the major world religions, we find two 
fundamental types, each subdivided into many modifications. In the West 
we find what we call prophetic or revealed religions, balanced in Asia by a 
group of mystic or contemplative religions. The religions of the Western 
group all originated in the Middle East, among Semitic peoples. Their com- 
mon root is the Biblical tradition of the Jews, modified on the one hand in 
the New Testament of Christianity, on the other hand in the Koran of Islam. 

The three revealed religions have some principles in common: God is an 
absolute subject. He is not to be found in this world, because this world is 
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his creation. It is created not in time but in eternity, out of nothing, as a 
temporal or mortal creature. Having a beginning, middle, and end, it is not 
an eternal nature but a transitory history. Man is created in the image of 
God, as the subject of his actions and responsible for them. God speaks to 
him, revealing himself. Man’s response to being addressed by God is faith. 
By faith he participates in God’s blessed life and becomes an initiated 
co-worker or participant in a divine providence. Apart from God, turning 
a deaf ear to revelation, he falls into nothingness and sin. His existence then 
is meaningless. 

The Biblical religions differ in the interpretation of their common principle 
of revelation. In Judaism, God addresses the Jews as his chosen people. He 
is the guarantor of their national existence. In Christianity, the chosen people 
become the Church of those who believe. God speaks not only through 
prophets, but his word becomes flesh. He speaks himself in Jesus Christ. 
The virgin birth, crucifixion, and resurrection of the Lord are essential parts 
of the revelation of God, demonstrating his otherness, his loving participation, 
and his transcendence of this world. In Islam, the chosen people are also 
those who believe. But God speaks only through his prophets, as in Judaism. 
Judaism, being restricted to a national group, is prevented from missionizing, 
except in the form of natural propagation—God says to Abraham that his 
seed will fill the earth. The two other Biblical religions are missionizing, 
activistic religions: Islam conquering the Near East, half of Africa, part of 
India and of the Philippines; Christianity conquering the West, but split into 
three major subdivisions. The Greek Orthodox church maintained from ‘its 
inception that revelation is to be understood symbolically, that, properly 
interpreted, the truth of the logos revealing itself and the truth of the logos 
interpreting the revelation are one and the same truth, that faith and reason 
are fundamentally identical. The Roman church, mainly Mediterranean and 
Latin in support, made the revelation continuous with the church and dis- 
tinguished between natural religion available to reason and revealed Christian 
religion guaranteed by the authoritative tradition of the church. The reformed 
or Protestarit church, mainly Northern and Germanic in its origins, separated 
faith and reason, reason being competent only in secular matters, faith being 
evoked by the Word of God over which the church had no jurisdiction. 

If we now turn from the West to Asia, we find four world religions, which 
are in agreement on their main principles, and are, as a group, diametrically 
opposed to the main principles of the Biblical religions. 

Whether we look at the “Central Harmony’ of Confucianism or the 
“Silent Way” of Taoism in China, or at the “Brahman” of Hinduism or the 
“Nirvana” of Buddhism in India, we discover no God in the Biblical sense. 
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All Asiatic religions are, in terms of the Semitic religions, godless or atheistic. 
When they speak of Gods, and Hinduism has innumerable Gods, they refer 
to them as mythical images, and myths are known as symbolic, penultimate 
forms of truth. There is no transcendent God, breaking through his creation 
in personal revelations addressing man, because in the Eastern religions God 
is the unity of this world, and man is identical with God. “That art Thou.” 
Man therefore needs no revelation, but must by introspective contemplation 
find this divine identity or harmony within himself. And as God is not a 
person or absolute subject, so man is no self or subject called upon to dedicate 
himself to absolute causes or to make everlasting commitments. What he 
calls his self is an endless variety of fleeting experiences and perspectives. 
If he takes one of those moods and moments seriously, he is lost and falls 
to the misery of delusions and sufferings. The goal is selflessness and the way 
to this goal is a steadfast practice in learning to see that what we call evil 
is always tied to some particular want. As long as we want something as 
good, we create the evil of being frustrated in what we want, because the 
end of all wants is certain. The horror of the Oriental “to lose face” is the 
shame of having committed himself to something as certain which he ought 
to have known to be uncertain and relative. To rely on the uncertainties of 
experience and images is equivalent to losing your mind, your peace, your 
balance, your harmony, your spirituality, your religion. In the eyes of the 
West this is a negative and passive attitude. But in the eyes of the East this 
attitude is the acme of activity, which is the activity of contemplation, whose 
aim is to resemble the divine principle. This principle is the absolute unity 
of life, which is the core of reality; it maintains itself in unbroken peace 
in all the myriad ripples and vicissitudes of a changing appearance. Any 
man-made unity, any program of action, any legally established harmony, 
is at best an imperfect analogy to the absolute, eternal, and pre-established 
harmony of Being. But if the man-established unity is taken seriously, as 
if it were ultimate, then it becomes the snare of illusion and the cause of 
miseries, unnecessary sufferings, and wars. The East, therefore, has never 
known religious war, which sounds to it as a square circle does co us. Western 
dogma is, for the same reason, foreign to the East. Dogma means an 
intellectual fixation, a conceptual determination of religious truth in definite 
propositions. For the Eastern religions all such fixations and determinations 
are negations of the fluid continuum of the divine life, which allows an 
infinite and indeterminate variety of symbolic expressions. This means in 
practice an open and absorbing tolerance of all religious symbols, including 


those of the West. Mythical and artistic symbols take the place of revelation 
of divine truth. 
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Whether the Western agressive activism or the Eastern patient tolerance 
and compassion will “win out” is a typical Western question. Since they are 
both human, it seems more reasonable to assume that they will come to 
recognize one another just as man and woman need and complement each 
other. The East may learn that the Substance is also a subject, and the West 
may learn something concerning the value of symbolic-mythical thinking. 


Ill 


With this dialectical remark we are leaving the religious dimension of 
reality. And in referring to religion as a “dimension of reality” we are enter- 
ing a second group of world views, which are, from the point of view of 
religions, irreligious. We propose to call this group of historical world views 
idealism. While in any religious world view reality and absolute value 
coincide, idealism understands religion as one aspect or function of the 
universe. For religion the universe is either the creator and his creation, 
or the universe itself is God. Idealism, on the other hand, understands God 
or the Oriental divine principle as the universe in the aspect of being wor- 
shipped. But it insists that there are other aspects or dimensions of the 
universe which are equally important. Idealism, in other words, includes 
religion as one of its real problems. It may still be the most important 
problem, but it is certain that there are other values which must be pursued 
and must be thought in their own right. 

The conflict of religions raises the question of true knowledge. The ac- 
ceptance of religions also raises the question of true knowledge. The accept- 
ance of alleged revelation is conditioned and subjected to an investigation 
of the truth of propositions formulating that revelation. In doing this, logic, 
the law of reason which is neither religious nor anti-religious, but non- 
religious, is presupposed and appeals to truth as the standard. This logical 
and critical standard was prepared and developed in the pre-Christian Greek 
and Roman civilization. This civilization embodied, at its best, an idealistic 
philosophy of history, and as such remained a model of all European idealism. 

Idealism seeks the meaning of life in life itself. In this search life is 
ennobled. The search is inseparable from undogmatic freedom. Idealism is 
heroic in risking existence for ideals, adventurous in exploring the unknown, 
enthusiastic in its dedication to truth and freedom. Its conception of the 
self is that of a becoming self—life is an educational task. It unfolds in three 
main directions: the human person is to realize itself as subject of knowledge, 
as socially responsible, and as artistically creative. Sometimes in a state of 
tension, sometimes in harmony with faith, this idealism of reason is the 
main line and the foundation of the historical civilization of Europe. It has 
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made of Europe more than a geographical location. Europe is by virtue of 
this philosophy not merely a place but an ideal of world-wide radiations. 

Aesthetic idealism has given to European art its independence and its 
autonomy. Art is empowered by this philosophy to “see life steady and see 
it whole.” Religious and secular values, mora! conflicts, psychological situa- 
tions, and natural phenomena are encompassed in imzginative unifications, 
The world is intuited as a spectacle and actualized in imaginative symbols. 
Through these works nations and epochs are realizing themselves in a 
common image. And generations form a continuity of an aesthetic com- 
munity, sharing a timeless beauty and a probing vision of life’s truth. 

Man proves, in creating this art, that he is a creator himself. The idea of 
unity, wholeness, and perfection is the artistic ideal of aesthetic idealism. Art 
is meant as a monument of immortality. And this form is imparted to the 
manifold movement of life presented in this form. In identifying himself 
with these living characters—designs, melodies, stories—the creator sub- 
ordinates his own will to the will of his characters, who must behave 
according to their own laws, which are not the law of the artist himself. But 
in unfolding their own potentialities, the figures in the artist’s play never- 
theless contribute to a vision of a conception of wholeness, which the spectator 
and receiver of the art must reconstruct. The idea returns to its own whole- 
ness through its embodiment and lives as a common experience in all those 
who participate. Idealistic or classical art makes creation concrete. Life is 
celebrated as an eternal and fulfilled Now. The pressures and miseries of 
life are overcome in a symbol. In losing and forgetting oneself in it, one 
is reborn and comes back enriched and purified. 

Practical idealism makes ethics independent and autonomous. Moral 
problems are human problems, regardless of religious creed on the one 
hand or natural race and color on the other hand. The moral law is its own 
foundation. Obligations to one’s family and one’s neighbors and the virtues 
of truthfulness and honesty remain objective tasks in all circumstances; they 
remain obligatory whether one lives up to them or not. 

Idealistic ethics discovers the identity of the moral law in individuals and 
in societies. “The state is the individual writ large”; psychological tendencies 
in the individual appear in magnified form in the social movements of 
organized society. In distinction from the aesthetic form of wholeness and 
perfection in the artistic symbol of life, practical unity always remains a task 
or imperative, an unfinished but going concern of all. Individual responsi- 
bility for self-improvement and social responsibility are not separable. The 
individual must trust and hope that the community will not fail to carry 
on in the future what the individual can never finish by himself. 
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The state was thus conceived as an instrument of justice to all functions 
of the soul. The state as ideal expanded in the Roman Empire to comprise 
all nations in a family of nations, equal before the law. And this legal 
equality before the law was again expanded in the abolition of slavery, 
whereby social equality before the law was established. The same ideal of 
social justice is at work now to solve the problem of economic injustice. This 
problem was beyond solution in the time of economic poverty, but its solu- 
tion is in sight with machine production making possible an economy of 
abundance. 

Practical and aesthetic idealism, however, are only applications or side 
branches. The center is theoretical idealism, the logic of reason, the theory 
of ideas. It understands ideas as founding not only aesthetics and ethics but 
all knowledge. It lays the foundation of the sciences in the pursuit of truth. 
Truth is the central norm to which all propositions concerning all aspects 
of reality ought to conform. The subject of knowledge is responsible for the 
propositions which he holds to be true or false. He should at any time be 
able to account for them. Truth is the ultimate authority of all theoretical 
culture. Philosophy in this sense is the conscience of culture. 

Logic is the unity of the various natural, social, and theological sciences. 
It shows that no object can be truly said to be real, independent of its relation 
to truth. The object is real and reliable insofar as it is apprehended in 
logical form. Knowledge does not consist of the data of experience, but 
of propositions, which alone can be true or false. What we call objects are 
data of experience made into logical concepts and relations. The term 
“object” itself is such a general logical class or universal. The natural sciences 
owe their progress to this logical method of formulating mathematical hypo- 
theses which are then indirectly verified by experiential evidence. Such 
logical forms are not, in turn, things or entities in themselves, but forms of 
unifying our experience. 

In the social sciences we have already shown how an idea, accepted as a 
practical, aesthetic, or religious postulate by a culture, makes that culture 
coherent in all-its activities and understandable in its meaning or character. 

And since all ideas converge on man as their subject and focus, idealism 
understands philosophy as self-knowledge and self-criticism. Idealism is the 
philosophical foundation of the historical civilization called European. 


IV 


Opposed to both religion and idealism is a variety of opinions split into 
many sects. I shall refrain from calling the roll of names. They too have 
occasionally proved decisive, not to say fatal, to several historical phases 
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of civilization. Saying that they are opposed both to religion and to idealism 
is equivalent to saying that they have lost not only faith but also courage. 
They are expressions of a sick conscience and of desperation. 

Desperate ideology says that there is no absolute truth and then goes on 
maintaining as true that we are not real and that we have no access to any 
reality and that we have nothing but empty verbalisms. This is the voice 
of a desperate philosophy wanting to be desperate. Or, it says that something 
is ultimately real which can in no sense be ultimate, namely, the contingent 
and transient experiences and pleasures of momentary individuals. This is 
a desperate philosophy which does not want to admit being desperate. This 
was the mood prevalent in the decaying last centuries of the Hellenistic- 
Roman world. Or, it denies that man is a subject of knowledge responsible 
for his social world, and pictures him as an isolated individual “wax tablet” 
on which things engrave this impression; to accumulate as many such things 
as possible is supposed to make the many happy. Or, it says that knowledge 
is not a pursuit of truth, but is only a practical trick to gain advantages for 
given individuals or groups. This is a desperate philosophy pretending to 
be cheerful, athletic, and optimistic; it will prefer football to philosophy. 
Or, it says that the good is the good of my racial, national, or economic 
group—which is a desperation that has at least the virtue of brutal frankness. 
To this group belongs Marxism. Man is declared to be nothing but the 
product of economics and consequently an object of manipulations. All 
philosophy is alleged to be ideology that is a hypocritical mask for partial 
economic class interests. One class has nothing in common with other 
classes. History is the mechanical friction of such collective mass egotisms. 
And since there is no truth or justice, any means employed in this struggle 
is natural. This differs in nothing from racism, except that the latter 
replaces economic classes by racial-national groups as pseudo-ultimate stand- 
ards of reference. 

All those negative ideologies have a truth in spite of themselves. The 
truth is that there is a negative, desperate, irrational side to human nature, 
which must be understood, remedied, and educated. This is not an easy task, 
nor is it an assignment of today or tomorrow. Human civilization is always 
endangered and must always be renewed: men ought to know what they are. 
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HAJIME NAKAMURA 


The Kinetic Existence 
of an Individual 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHIES AND RELIGIONS IN 
general held the doctrine of “transmigration” (samsara), that every soul or 
subject or personality repeats an endless series of worldly existences. After 
one dies, he is born again, and, having kept his temporary existence for a 
time, he again dies. So far as this doctrine is concerned, Buddhism is no 
exception. 

However, a difficult problem arose for Buddhism, namely, how can trans- 
migration take place without a permanent subject of transmigration, since 
Buddhism insisted on the theory of “no soul” (mairatmya). Indian non- 
Buddhistic philosophers in general attacked this vulnerable point of Buddhist 
thought. Many modern scholars also regard it as an insoluble problem. 

The concept of transmigration appeared not only among the Indians, but 
also among the Greeks. It is a well-known fact that the followers of 
Pythagoras (ca. 572—ca. 500 B.c.) and even Plato believed in transmigra- 
tion. The belief did not, however, become prevalent among the Greeks. It 
was rather foreign to the original Greek way of thinking. It is supposed 
that the Pythagoreans adopted it from the Orphic Order, which might have 
been influenced by Oriental thought. 

However, it was natural that the concept of transmigration without a 
permanent subject was much more difficult for the Greeks to understand 
than for the Indians. 

Menandros (in Pali, Milinda), a Greek king who invaded India, ques- 
tioned the Buddhist monk Nagasena on this point, saying, “He who is born, 
O venerable Nagasena, does he remain the same or become another?” 

Nagasena replied according to the doctrine of “no soul” of conservative 
orthodox Buddhism: “Neither the same nor another.” This answer was 
difficult for the Greek to understand. Obeying the request of the king to 
give him an illustration, the monk began with the following dialogue. 

1 Milindapanhba, ed. V. Trenckner (London: Williams & Norgate, 1880), pp. 40 f. In regard 


to the following dialogue, I followed the translation of Rhys Davids (“Sacred Books of the 
East,” Vol. XX XV, pp. 63 f.), making alterations only when the translation seemed inadequate. 
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“Now what do you think, O King? You were once a baby, a tender thing, and 
small in size, lying flat on your back. Was that the same as you who are now 
grown up?” 
“No. That child was one, I am another.” 


Having drawn out this answer, the monk pointed out the contradiction 
contained in it. 


“If you are not that child, it will follow that you have had neither mother nor 
father nor teacher. You cannot have been taught either learning, or behavior, or 
wisdom. What, great King! Is the mother of the embryo in the first stage different 
from the mother of the embryo in the second stage, or the third, or the fourth? Is 
the mother of the baby a different person from the mother of the grown-up man? Is 
the person who goes to school one person, and another when he has finished his 
schooling? Is it one person who commits a crime and another who is punished by 
having his hands or feet cut off?” 

“Certainly not. But what, Sir, would you say to that?” 

“I should say that I am the same person, now that I am grown up, as I was when 
I was a tender, tiny baby, flat on my back, for all these states are included in one by 
means of this body.” 

“Give me an illustration.” 

“Suppose a man, O King, were to light a lamp, would it burn the night through?” 

“Yes, it might do so.” 

“Now, is it the same flame that burns in the first watch of the night, Sir, and in 
the second?” 

“No.” 

“Or the same that burns in the second watch and in the third?” 

“No.” 

“Then is there one lamp in the first watch, and another in the second, and another 
in the third?” 

“No. The light comes from the same lamp all the night through.” 

“Just so, O King, is the continuity of a person maintained.? One comes into being; 
another passes away; and the rebirth is, as it were, simultaneous. Thus neither as the 
same nor as another does a man go on to the last phase ‘of his self-consciousness.” 

“Give me a further illustration.” 

“It is like milk, which, when once taken from the cow, turns, after a lapse of time, 
first to curd, and then from curd to butter, and then from butter to ghee. Now, would 
it be right to say that the milk was the same thing as the curd, or the butter, or 
the ghee?” 

“Certainly not. But they are produced out of it.” 

“Just so, O King, is the continuity of a person maintained. One comes into being, 
another passes away; and the rebirth is, as it were, simultaneous. Thus neither as the 
same nor as another does a man go on to the last phase of his self-consciouness.” 


Here was expressed the view of the transitoriness of our personal ex- 
istence, one of the main tenets of Buddhism. 


* dhammasantati. This means the continuity of elements which constitute a person. 
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The thought that the subject of our existence is incessantly changing and 
is not able to keep the same status appeared among Greeks also. For instance, 
Heraclitus (ca. 535-ca. 475 B.c.) said, “We bathe and do not bathe in 
the same stream. We are and yet are not.”* 


His contradictory assertion meant that men bathe in a stream which 
apparently keeps its self-identity, but is in reality always changing, and that 
they are and yet are not on account of their own incessant changing. 
Epicharmus, a follower of Pythagoras, asserted that everything perceivable 
is incessantly changing.* In the opinion that the subject of a person is always 
changing, Buddhists and some Greek philosophers agree. However, Pythag- 
oreans and Heraclitus insisted on the existence of the soul, perhaps influenced 
by the Orphic religion, while Buddhists denied it decisively. 


In the foregoing dialogue our mundane existence of transmigration is 
compared to a burning fire spreading to another and yet keeping its con- 
tinuity. That comparison had already been used by the early Buddhists: 
“How is there laughter, how is there joy, as this world is always burning? 
Why do you not seek a light, ye who are surrounded by darkness?”° This 
view was conveyed to later days. In the Saddharmapundarika-siitra, a verse 
runs as follows: “This triple world is as dreadful as that [burning] house, 
overwhelmed with a number of evils, entirely inflamed on every side by a 
hundred different sorts of birth, old age, and disease.”® 


This verse was recited with affection, especially by ancient and medieval 
Japanese nobles. Nagarjuna (ca. 150—ca. 250 A.D.), the founder of a phil- 
osophical system of Mahayana Buddhism, compared the continuity of an 
individual to a burning fire, and the five kinds of elements constituting an 
individual to fuel, explaining that, just as fire and fuel are neither different 
from nor identical with each other and neither separable nor inseparable, 
so are an individual and its constituents." 


The comparison of mundane existence to a burning fire expresses the 
thought that human life is transient and full of suffering. Here we are 
reminded of the thought of Heraclitus. 


It has been made clear by philological study that the famous epigram 


* Fr. 49. Cf. Fr. 91. Eduard Zeller, Geschichte der Philosophie der Griechen (Leipzig: O. R. 
Reisland, 1920), Vol. I, 2, p. 634, Anm. 

*Ibid., Vol. I, 1, p. 609, Anm. 3. Hermann Diehls, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (3. 
Auflage; Berlin: Weidman, 1910-12), Vol. I, 4, p. 117. 

5 Dhammapada, v. 146, trans. Max Miiller. On this sort of comparison, cf. Hermann Olden- 
berg, Buddha (7. Auflage; Stuttgart und Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung, 1923), p. 298 f. 

* Til, Gatha 86, trans. Hendrik Kern. The third chapter of this s#tra deals with this compari- 
son as its subject. 

" Madhyamika-fastra, ch. X: “The Investigation of the Relation of Fire and Fuel.” This chap- 
ter has been translated into German by Stanislaw Schayer: “Feuer und Brennstoff,” Rocznsk 
Orjentalistyczny, VIL (1930), Str. 26-52. 
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“Everything flows” was not expressed by Heraclitus himself, but, according 
to the testimony of Plato and Aristotle, it is beyond any doubt that he 
advocated the doctrine of the transitoriness of everything. 

Plato explained Heraclitus’ thought by the phrases: “Nothing exists; 
everything only becomes,” and “Everything flows and nothing abides,”* and 
Aristotle by the phrase, “Everything is in motion.” Heraclitus’ own state- 
ment indicating the transitoriness of a person has been mentioned above. 
In stressing incessant change Heraclitus agrees with Buddhism in opposition 
to the notion of the unchangeable being of the Eleatics. Buddhism also 
rejected the notion of the permanent, immutable self (atman) advocated by 
Upanisadic philosophers. Here we must not, however, overlook a difference 
between them. Heraclitus insisted on the changing aspect of the living, 
natural world, according to the traditional interest of ancient Ionian natural 
philosophy, while Buddhism insisted on that of the human being. As we 
notice in many later dogmatic works, beginning with The Questions of 
Milinda, Buddhism asserted only that the incessant continuity (samtana) of 
elements constituting a human existence apparently shows a false aspect 
of one and the same personality, comparing it to a stream of water.’® This 
notion was arrived at through a critical analysis of human internal psychic 
phenomena. By comparison of similar Indian and Greek concepts with each 
other, we can clarify the difference of interest or objects of knowledge held 
by both groups. 

Incidentally, Heraclitus and Buddhism were in agreement in that they 
explained actual aspects by means of the notion of fire. To Buddhists fire 
was nothing but a simile to the last, while to Heraclitus fire was the permanent 
substance of everything, viz., the ultimate principle of all the universe. He 
said, “Neither any god nor any man has created this world which is equal 
to all beings. On the contrary, it always was, is, and will be eternal living 
fire, burning according to rules and vanishing according to rules.”"* Accord- 
ing to the Biography of Philosophers by Diogenes Laertes (ca. 240 AD.), 
one of his theories was: “Everything originates from fire and dissolves into 
it again”; “fire is an element; everything that becomes is nothing but an 
interchange of fire; it changes by rarefaction and condensation of fire.”” 
These assertions seem to have been rooted in the hylozoistic conception of 
the world; they might have been remnants of the way of thinking of the 
~ *Platon, Theaet. 152 El, Cratyl. 401 DS, 402 A8. 

* Arist., Top. 104 b22; De Caelo 298 b30, Phys. 253 a25. 

” tac ca vartate srotasanghavat (Vasubandhu, Trimsiké, v. 4). Theodor Stcherbatsky always 
translated samtana with the word “stream.” (The Central Conception of Buddhism and The Con- 
ception of Buddbist Nirvana, passim). 


™ Heraclitus, Fr. 30. 
Takashi Ide, Poet-Philosopbers {in Japanese} (Tokyo: Koyama-shoten, 1944), pp. 66 f. 
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Milesian school. The process of an interchange of fire was defined as follows: 
(1) the way downward, by which fire becomes everything, in which fire 
first becomes water, and then water becomes earth; and (2) the way upward, 
by which everything becomes fire, in which earth first becomes water, and 
then water becomes fire."* In this explanation fire must be characterized 
as the “first cause,” as was asserted by the Milesian school. For Heraclitus 
fire seems to have been not only a primordial material cause, but also 
causa efficiens and causa formalis. His words on this point are not clear. 


If we search in ancient Indian thought for a theory corresponding exactly 
to Heraclitus’ theory of evolution, we find that of Uddalaka Aruni (ca. 
seventh century B.C.?), an Upanisadic philosopher.** According to his meta- 
physics the ultimate principle of the universe was “being” (sat) as the 
genuine spiritual principle. From that being fire springs forth; from fire, 
water; and from water, food (according to the Vedanta philosophers it 
was nothing but “earth”). Phenomenal fire, water, and food (or earth), 
which we perceive daily, have developed through the mixture of these three 
elements. In the dissolution of the phenomenal world into the ultimate 
principle, everything returns again into being in the reverse order. The 
order of development and dissolution coincides with that of the downward 
and upward ways of Heraclitus. Although his doctrine was expressed by 
the same word, “fire,” Uddalaka distinguished clearly the fire which men 
experienced daily and that which was the fundamental principle. At this 
point Uddalaka had a clearer understanding than Heraclitus. 


The much more important difference is that Uddilaka discovered the 
being behind fire, while Heraclitus regarded fire itself, which was not ex- 
empted of characters of a natural element or principle in the empirical 
world, as the ultimate principle. Uddalaka’s being (sat) was different from 
that of the Eleatics,*° It was the absolutely subjective and spiritual principle, 
and was identified with Atman."* Meanwhile, Heraclitus did not postulate 


* Zeller, op. cit., Vol. 1, 2, p. 846, Anm. 2.; Takezo Kaneko, History of Ancient Philosophy 
{in Japanese} (Tokyo: Nippon Hyoron-sha, 1942), Vol. I, p. 61. It seems, however, that 
Heraclitus’ own vigw was a little complicated and obscure. I shall cite Diehls’s translation: 
“Feuers Wandlungen: erstens Meer, die Halfte davon Erde, die andere Glutwind. Das bedeutet, 
dass das Feurer durch das das Weltall regierende Wort oder Gott durch die Luft hindurch in 
Wasser verwandelt wird als den Keim der Weltbildung, den er Meer nennt. Daraus entstebt 
wiederum Erde, Himmel und das dazwischen Liegende. Wie dann die Welt wieder ins Ursein 
zurtickkebrt und der Weltbrand entstebt, spricht er klar im Folgenden aus: Es {das Feuer} zer- 
fliesst als Meer und enthalt sein Mass nach demselben Wort {Gesetz} wie es galt, ehe denn es Erde 
ward.” (Fr. 31.) 

“ Chandogya Upanisad V1. 

* The often-asserted interpretation that Heraclitus held the theory of the identity of being with 
thinking is not correct. It must be rejected. (Takashi Ide, op. cét., p. 92.) 

In the above-mentioned passage of the Chandogya Upanisad, sat is not called atman. The 
identification of both conceptions derived from later Vedantists, but it seems not to be contrary 
to the original purport of Uddalaka. 
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such a principle as Atman, although he subscribed to a theory of evolution 
like that of Uddalaka. He said our souls were nothing but fire in substance." 
Here we notice a naturalistic way of thinking in Heraclitus’ thought, while 
the main current of Indian philosophy always sought something subjective 
and spiritual as the ultimate principle of reality.’* 

From the foregoing discussion, we have seen that it is difficult to maintain 
the view that the thought regarding fire as the ultimate principle occurred 
in Greece and yet not at all in India. In Indian philosophy the Absolute, 
the ultimate principle of the universe, was called “Brahman,” which was, 
according to some scholars, etymologically of the same origin as Greek 
“phlegma,” for both meant fire or heat.’® This interpretation, however, is 
not widely subscribed to among the specialists, and we cannot consider it 
as an established theory. However, as fire was regarded as holy in the Vedic 
and Iranian religions, the thought of identifying fire with the ultimate 
principle might have been widely prevalent among ancient Aryan peoples. 
In some passages of the Vedic scriptures the god of fire was esteemed as 
the universal, fundamental principle.”® In Buddhist scriptures the followers 
of fire-worship are often mentioned as heretics. This notion has vanished, 
however, from the memory of Indians. Most Indians do not associate the 
notion of Brahman or Atman with fire. Therefore, such a thought as that 
held by Heraclitus was not dominant among Indians, although it might have 
been of Aryan origin. In spite of the resemblance of these thoughts there 
is a conspicuous difference between the Indians and the Greeks. In the 
philosophy of Heraclitus the “eternal living fire” was called “the One,” or 
“God,” and was identified with “Logos.” It was, as it were, the Absolute.” 
The standpoint of the Indian thinkers was otherwise. According to Uddalaka, 
fire was a negative form of the Absolute. So, after fire was negated and 
dissolved back into the original being, the Absolute would manifest itself 
in its perfect form. This relation was the same in Buddhist philosophy, 
according to which the reality of the Absolute would be realized when the 
mundane existence compared to flame was negated. Nirvana, the supreme 
state, has often been explained as expressing the state of the extinguishing 
of fire, which was compared to our evil passions.” This difference of opinion 

 Frs. 36, 118. Cf. Zeller, op. cit., Vol. I, 2, p. 815. 

** With this characteristic distinction between Indian and Greek philosophy in general I have 
dealt in detail in my work Oriental Ways of Thinking {in Japanese} (Tokyo: Misuzu-shobd, 
1948), Vol. I, pp. 143 f. 

” The chief representative of this theory is Johannes Hertel, a German Indologist. 

* Rg Veda IV, 40, 5; V, 3, 1. 

™ Zeller, op. cit., Vol. 1, 2, p. 837. 

"This explanation, although most commonly in popular use, is incorrect. The true meaning 


of “Nirvana” is emancipation, salvation, bliss. (Cf. Thomas William, Rhys Davids, and William 
Stede: The Pali-English Dictionary {London: the Pali Text Society, 1921], s.v. p. 198.) 
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makes our attitude toward actual life different, too. According to Heraclitus, 
war is “the father of everything” and “harmony through conflict””’ is 
esteemed. Conflict is a condition essential to the existence of the world. 
According to Indian philosophers, however, conflict in human life should be 
annulled at any cost. Herein is rooted the traditional peaceful attitude of 
Indians. 

On account of this difference of views of life, the Greek thinkers were 
apt to be this-worldly,* while Indian thinkers showed a tendency to tran- 
scend the mundane world. The fact that this difference could be pointed out 
not only among common people” but also among eminent thinkers is fertile 
in suggestions. 

8 Fr. 53. 
“Fr. 51. Heraclitus acknowledged the lawfulness (metra), unity by logos through the vicis- 


situdes of everything. (Fr. 30.) 
* Max Weber characterized this tendency as “innerweltlich.” 
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Emerson and 
East-West Synthesis 


SOME SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, OLIVER WEN- 
dell Holmes pointed out in the “American Men of Letters” series’ that 
Emerson was American “in aspect, temperament, way of thinking, and feel- 
ing.” As if to check himself, he added immediately: “American, with an 
atmosphere of Oriental idealism.” 

Indeed, this qualification could not very well have been left out in any 
just appraisal of the great poet and seer. Nearly all biographers of Emerson 
have noted his Oriental leanings, among them his son Edward Waldo, 
Moncure Daniel Conway, James Elliot Cabot, and George Willis Cooke. 
Some have discussed in detail Emerson’s literary relations with the Orient, 
notably Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, William Torrey Harris, George Wil- 
liamson, Frederick Ives Carpenter, and Arthur Christy. A good deal of 
romanticism has been entertained in the writings of others not mentioned. 
Nevertheless, there are few who would not concur in claiming an Oriental 
side to Emerson’s character, however vaguely it might have been defined. 

A perusal of Emerson’s essays, lectures, poems, his journals as edited by 
E. W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes, his letters published by Ralph L. Rusk and 
others, and the list of books he studied, as compiled by his editors as well 
as Harold Clarke Goddard, Arthur Christy, Kenneth Walter Cameron, and 
others, will convince anyone that the words of his professor of Greek at 
Harvard, “All tends to the mysterious East,”* served Emerson as a guide, 
and that the admonitions of his aunt, Mary Moody Emerson, to study the 
Orientals did not fall on deaf ears. 

Four years prior to his ordination® the young Emerson remembered “with 
pride and gratitude” all great teachers of mankind, particularly the Orientals, 


1 Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. C. D. Warner (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1884), Vol. VII, ch. 6. 

*Cf£. Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson with Annotations, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson and 
Waldo Emerson Forbes, Vol. I (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909), pp. 21-22, 
entry under April 4, 1820; Ralph Waldo Emerson, Uncollected Writings, Essays, Addresses, 
Poems, Reviews and Letters (New York: The Lamb Publishing Co., 1912), p. 15; a letter to his 
aunt, Nov. 20, 1827, in Journals, Vol. Il, p. 221. 

* Which took piace March 11, 1829. 
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a gesture not much in keeping with the spiritual preparation for the ministry 
in a religion which is the most exclusive. Small wonder that he, following 
the example of his oldest brother, William, and cutting off the entire family 
tradition, gave up the ministry in which he, by his own admission, had no 
business being because of his unorthodox views. 

If we apply the dictum, approvingly quoted in Emerson’s Journal for 
February, 1837, that only what we have within we can see without, we come 
to amazing conclusions about Emerson. Not only will we have to agree with 
him that he must have been “Arabian within” since he “read” Arabian 
history, but, by conversion, we have to say that, since he studied and so ably 
paraphrased many of the ideas of Indian philosophy, he was “Indian within.” 
Should proof be required, it would suffice to point to his poem “Brahma.” 

In a manner remarkable for its insight and its boldness of presentation— 
if we remember the time, 1857, and the audience—he paraphrased in this 
poem for The Atlantic Monthly the central points of Upanisadic thought. 
Katha Upanisad 2.18 f. or Bhagavad-gita 2.19 ff., which are Emerson’s 
originals, affirm the non-phenomenological or noumenal nature of Atman 
or the Self. The Atman, however, is identical with Brahman, or the universal 
Self, or God. Emerson’s Journal for 1856 contains his draft under the sug- 
gestive title “Song of the Soul (Brahma) .” Even today some persons interpret 
the opening verses dealing with the “red slayer” and “the slain” as a flouting 
of all moral principles in a pantheistic indifference. But Emerson, in line 
with the best tradition of Indian philosophy, must have shared the realization 
that the attainment of wisdom or insight cannot possibly result in a moral 
act (such as slaying) which is predicated upon the contradictory principle 
of regarding oneself as non-identical with the universal. Whoever fails to 
understand this lacks full appreciation of Emersonian philosophy, for the 
thought in different variations occurs again and again. Quoting merely from 
“Self-Reliance”: “No law can be sacred to me but that of my nature,” 
and from “The Celestial Love”: “... where good and ill, And joy and moan, 
Melt into one.” The conflict with the particular is precipitated by living 
on the plane of the universal. Christ’s words, too, as spoken for instance to 
his mother, are harsh in the ears of those caught up in the phenomenal. 


In a more lyrical mood, Emerson gave expression to the same ideas, 
particularly in the poems “Spirits,” “Woodnotes,” “The Sphinx,” and in the 
essays “Goethe; or, The Writer” and “Immortality.” Idealism, translated into 
a mood, thrives on the contradictions of common sense. Emerson chose 
consistently Indian prototypes as media for conveying what is seemingly 
paradoxical in the distinction of the real and phenomenal. He deliberately 
“Oriented,” that is, “Easted,” himself. “See the Indian Se/f,” he jots down 
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in his Journal Y. Is one’s goodness one’s own? Common sense answers: 
Of course it is. Emerson answers it in the negative. In the “Earth Song” 
from “Hamatreya,” he adapted the idea of the futility of attachment, sanga, 
to Concord, his neighbors, and himself. The greater can afford to be mag- 
nanimous, and thus the earth, instead of smirking cynically over the follies 
of man, laughs in flowers. The poem not merely castigates the avarice of 
man to acquire real property which at death must be relinquished to the 
earth; it suggests a deeper meaning in self-possession over against possession 
of paraphernalia. 

But self-possession is the very core of Emersonian individualism. However, 
if America claims Emerson as her apostle of individualism, she has not 
grasped the meaning of the Emersonian brand. It is the very antithesis of 
rugged individualism and the individualism which is predicated upon excel- 
ling in a crowd or magnifying singular achievement. If that is what is meant 
by individualism and the cult of leadership to which American education, 
industry, and even religion bow, Emerson is not American. 

In the alchemy of his wisdom, the perfect individual is not one of many; 
he is the one and only; he is singular. Emerson aspires to that individuality; 
he does not claim it for anyone. It is not personal self-sufficingness, and it 
is Not a vague merging in an uninteresting, undifferentiated, so-called mystical 
oneness. Emerson loved the world too much to forsake it even though he 
never made serious attempts, except intellectual ones, to change it. He was 
concerned with attitudes primarily. To be an individual, then, is to readjust 
oneself mentally and spiritually, to regard one’s self as akin to, if not identical 
with, the whole. For it is the whole which is the true individual. But the 
whole, while one, is also differentiated within. Or, expressed otherwise, the 
multiplicity and multifariousness imply the one. Individuality, in the true 
Emersonian sense, is, therefore, less a merging of one’s self in an undiffer- 
entiated whole than a self-implication with the whole. Thus interpreted, 
we have saved Emerson from the clutches of that mysticism which represents 
to the “practical” man a drab and dread oneness, and have saved him for 
Americanism; for there is nothing that stands in the way of an acknowledg- 
ment of a oneness in the many. It enables us to hitch our wagon to a star 
without getting in the way of the barn door. 

That, of course, is also the solution of the problem of individuality in 
Indian thinking, the perfect expression of which is the Bhagavad-gita. It 
enjoins action but insists on attitude and outlook. Arjuna, who fulfills his 
duties as a soldier and man, acts as an individual, as one of many. When 
shown by Krsna the universal substance and basis of it all, he became aware 
that he was Krsna. It is not as if the many were illusory. The concept of 
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the many is pragmatically real but epistemologically conditional. It is maya 
or a construct— 


Ever fresh the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation .. . 


as Emerson has it in the “Woodnotes.” The pragmatic individual is, then, 
a sort of divine improvisation upon the one theme, the real individual, who 
is the totality or the whole. This is the elusive God of the equally ubiquitous 
Emersonian religion. It cannot be the God of the Christian religion, for 
personality does not enter it, either in a limiting sense or exclusively. Per- 
sonality not being entirely precluded, however, pantheism is likewise no 
synonym for Emersonianism. This being so, we have all the more reason 
to credit Emerson with a true appreciation of the Indian ideal in which 
neither personality, male or female, nor nature is stressed but in which, 
as in Bhagavad-gita 4.11, the manifestation is according to the ability 
or intelligence: 


By whatever means persons come to me, I accept them. 
People on every hand pursue the path that leads to me. 


By the same token, truth or reality appears in conformity to the proximity 
of realization, symbolized by Emerson in the simile of concentric circles. 

This brings us to the conception of the Oversoul. 

It has been denied by Carpenter* that Emerson’s concept of the Oversoul 
is based upon an Indian prototype. It is alleged that “the term must be 
declared original to Emerson who had only such phrases as ‘World Soul’ 
and ‘Universal Soul’ of Neo-Platonism to help him.” 

There are two parts to the problem as stated. Did Emerson receive any 
stimulation at all from Indian philosophy in the formation of this concept 
of the Oversoul, and, if not, did he derive it unequivocally from Neo- 
Platonism? We can be brief with regard to the latter, but the other question 
needs greater elaboration. 

William Torrey Harris” and John Smith Harrison® after him insisted that 
Bhagavad-gita 8.3 was Emerson’s prototype: 


aksaram brahma paramam svabhavo ’dhyatmam ucyate, 


where adhyatman, literally translated, yields very naturally Oversoul. But, 
it is alleged, the Bhagavad-gita was not known to Emerson in 1841 when 
he came out with his essay “Over-Soul.” This is based on the text of a 


“In his Emerson and Asia (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930), pp. 77-78. 

*In Franklin Benjamin Sanborn, The Genius and Character of Emerson (Boston: J. R. Osgood 
and Co., 1885), p. 376. 

° The Teachers of Emerson (New York: Sturgis and Walton Co., 1910), p. 277. 
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letter written by Emerson to Elizabeth Hoar, June 17, 1845,’ in which he 
waxed enthusiastic over the fact that the “Bhagvat-Geeta,”* requested through 
the good offices of Chapman,” had finally arrived in Concord. He also wrote 
significantly that he had “often admired” extracts from it, but never held 
the book in his hands before. 

If one were to prove, therefore, that Emerson got the idea of the Over- 
soul from the term in the Bhagavad-gita, one would have to show that 
Emerson had had access to the passage in question. This is extremely difficult 
to do. It has been suggested that Cabot, perhaps someone else in Concord, 
had made extracts from the Bhagavad-gita. Wilkins’ translation into English 
had been published as early as 1785, and no doubt was available in the Boston 
area. A French translation by Parraud appeared in 1787. August Wilhelm 
Schlegel published the text and a Latin translation in 1823, while Wilhelm 
von Humboldt made a thorough analysis of the work in question in 1826. 
It had been spoken of in glowing terms by Sir William Jones before the 
appearance of the Wilkins translation, and Emerson was familiar with Jones's 
works. He also read the Asiatic Researches. Rather than supposing that 
Emerson had seen notes or extracts which someone may have made, it 
would be more natural to assume that in his extensive reading he came 
across published extracts from and appraisals of the Bhagavad-gita, which, 
by 1840, were, of course, numerous. 

The earliest source of his knowledge of the Gita was in all likelihood Victor 
Cousin’s Cours de l’histoire de la philosophie, wherein, in the third lecture, 
given the 29th of April, 1828, the Bhagavad-gita is dealt with rather in 
detail. Cousin’s extended remarks are, moreover, embedded there in just the 
setting which we would expect a poet like Emerson to read avidly and get 
absorbed in. In fact, one is tempted to say that the original for many a 
thought phrased poetically by Emerson may be met with there in a form 
which leaves little doubt that we are dealing with a concrete stimulus here. 


Transportez-vous, Messieurs, en Orient, et pour borner votre horizon, arrétez-vous 
dans I'Inde. Jetez les yeux sur ce symbolisme universel qui éclate partout, et partout 
sans doute exprime quelque chose, et cherchez sincérement ce qu'il exprime, ce que 
veut dire cette histoire politique 4 moitié mythologique, sans chronologie, comme 
léternité. . . . 

Ouvrez, par exemple, le Bhagavad-Gita . . . Ce qui est aujourd’hui homme, hier 
était plante, demain, peut-étre, le redeviendra. Le principe de tout cela est éternel; 

* Published by David Lee Maulsby, Emerson and His Contributions to Literature (Medford, 
Mass.: Tufts College Press, 1911), pp. 122-123, and Ralph L. Rusk, The Letters of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939), Vol. III, p. 290. 

*Charles Wilkins, The Bhagvat-Geeta, or Dialogues of Kreeshna and Arjoon (London: 


Nourse, 1785). 
* In a letter to him of May 30, 1845; cf. Rusk, op. cét., Vol. Ill, p. 288. 
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qu'importe le reste? Tu es . . . condamné & te battre. Fais-le donc: il en résultera un 
carnage épouvantable. Eh bien! le lendemain le soleil luira sur le monde, et éclairera 
des scénes nouvelles, et le principe éternel subsistera. Hors ce principe, tout est 
illusion . . . Il s'ensuit que la supréme sagesse est de tout laisser faire, de faire ce 
qu’on est forcé de faire . . . immobile a I’intérieur, et les yeux sans cesse fixés sur le 
principe absolu qui seul existe d'une véritable existence.’ 


That it was Cousin who stimulated him to read the Bhagavad-gita was 
acknowledged by Emerson many years later. However, the Gita passage in 
question with its prototype of Oversoul is nowhere alluded to or extracted 
even here, at least not in a clearly recognized form. Our search seems thus 
to have come to a premature end. 

Nevertheless, it is not hopeless. If a Bhagavad-gita original may not be 
produced, if adhyatman cannot be the term, is it then some other, equivalent 
term which might have yielded the Oversoul concept? Swami Paramananda 
has suggested jivatman and paramatman. The latter, literally translated as 
the highest Atman, would yield Oversoul more readily than jivatman. 

There is, however, one insuperable difficulty in all this speculation, and 
that is that Emerson did not know Sanskrit. If he was able to read the con- 
cept Oversoul into some Sanskrit terms he must have had a translation 
which was close to the concept Oversoul. Can we find such a translation? 

An interesting possibility is offered in the opening verse of the [f4 or 
Vajasaneya-Sambita Upanisad of the White Yajurveda: “ifavasyam ... ,” 
“wrapped up in God must be whatever stirs in this world ... ,” which may 
have been known to Emerson in Rammohun Roy’s translation. However, 
the implication of Oversoul is not too obvious, no matter what translation 
we take. Here is Jones’s translation of the seventeenth verse, which was 
probably known to Emerson: “That all-pervading spirit, that spirit which 
gives light to the visible sun, even the same in kind am I; though infinitely 
distant in degree.” 


In the absence of clear-cut parallels even among translations the most 
natural conclusion, then, seems to be that the concept Oversoul is distinctly 
Emersonian. Yet, we are not under any obligation to give up our search 
for the basis of this concept in Indian thought. 

If we glance even hastily through the books dealing with India and 
Indian literature which we know for certain Emerson read, we are bound 
to run across a number of expressions and phrases which strike a familiar 
“Emersonian” note. Thus, in Jones’s translation of the Laws of Menu, Son 
of Brahmd, we read under No. 15 of “the great principle of the soul, or 





” Cours de l’bistoire de la philosophie. Introduction a l'histoire de la philosophie (Paris: 
Pichon et Didier, 1828), 3° Jecon, 29 Avril 1828, pp. 13-15. 
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first expansion of the divine idea,” and in No. 19 of “the great Soul.” 
M. Necker is quoted by the same author in the Asiatic Researches" as com- 
menting on the idea of God “who pervades all nature with his divine spirit, 
as a universal Soul, which moves, directs, and restrains the wonderful fabrick 
of this world.” In Narayana the spirit moves on the water. Brahma, which 
is of course the universal soul, is said in several places to be represented as 
“floating on the abiss upon the leaf of the sacred lotos.” It is clearly the 
anima mundi, the World Soul, hovering over the universe. 

Emerson had in his possession Henry Thomas Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous 
Essays, published first in 1837. Even though the first quotation from these 
essays does not appear in the Journals of Emerson until 1845, there is every 
indication that these volumes were known to him before that date. Of all 
books, these have probably been his greatest inspiration so far as an under- 
standing of Indian thought is concerned. It is they that are richest in content. 
They abound in quotations from the Vedas, the Aranyakas, the Upanisads, 
the systems of Indian philosophy, particularly the Sankhya and Vedanta, such 
as: “Originally this [universe] was indeed SOUL only ... ,” “the soul is a 
portion of the supreme ruler . . .”—all restatements of the one theme which 
suggests most powerfully the soul that is of a superior order, the soul that 
is above, overshadows the world and soul here below. 

It is realized, of course, that all this does not constitute conclusive proof 
that Emerson’s Oversoul has its prototype in Indian philosophical literature, 
although, as we have seen, some perfect equivalents do exist. Nevertheless, 
it seems plausible that the Indian literature as translated variously and 
accessible to Emerson prior to his publishing this great concept could have 
stimulated his thoughts in the direction of forming the concept. Be that 
as it may, the more important fact is that Oversoul, as a general concept, is 
quite connatural to Indian idealistic thought of whatever hue, and perusal 
of that type of literature cannot fail to create such a general concept in 
anyone who reads appreciatively and sympathetically, as Emerson did. The 
exact verbal expression which anyone may give to the general concept may, 
of course, fall greatly short of such a superb word as Emerson’s Oversoul. 
So far as Emerson is concerned, there cannot be the slightest doubt that he 
possessed spiritual affinity with the Indians. 

If we now reconsider the contention that Emerson, in coining the word 
Oversoul, was primarily influenced by Neo-Platonism, it would seem more 
remote than ever. “Universal Soul,” as one of the typical Neo-Platonic 
terms, we find among the translations from Sanskrit not once but many times. 
This by itself, or in conjunction with the other typical Neo-Platonic term 


™ Vol. III (1796), p. 358. 
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“World Soul,” has not that pregnancy or even connotation which the Indian 
concepts possess and which are much closer to Emersonian thought than is 
the emanation theory with its consequent lapse, a phase much stressed by 
Emerson’s friend Amos Bronson Alcott. 

That Emerson’s conception is, by implication, definitely related to the 
Indian concept of Atman and Brahman, whose ultimate identity was first 
established in the Upanisads and developed in the Vedanta, is of importance 
also because of the reflection it casts on some of the major concepts of 
Emerson, such as self-reliance, compensation, and manifest destiny, which 
have earned him praise as an American. 

These Emersonian concepts must appear in a totally different light if 
they are interlaced with the concept of the Oversoul.” Self-reliance cannot 
and must not be taken in the pioneering sense of independence, sufficiency 
unto itself, and want or rejection of outside help and aid. This is abundantly 
clear from the essay “Self-Reliance,” which must be read against the 
philosophical or metaphysical background of the “Indian Self,” or be utterly 
incomprehensible. 

Thus, to understand the Americanism of Emerson it is helpful to know 
Indian philosophy. It makes no difference that Emerson was not a philosopher 
and could never have explained in rational terms how he arrived at certain 
conclusions. Perhaps no one was better qualified to speak on that point 
than Emerson’s son. In reply to William Torrey Harris’ searching criticism 
as to where Emerson received his ideas on Brahman and other topics, he 
stated that logical thinking or even a probing into the depths of these con- 
cepts was not given to his father. We do not, and perhaps should not, 
require this of a poet anyway. He works with apergus. Just to mention one 
instance in this connection we point to his keen and accurate judgment in 
regard to Neo-Platonic methods which resemble the Hegelian dialectic. He 
said: “Hegel preéxists in Proclus.”"* Emerson certainly could not be credited 
with a thorough knowledge of Hegel. 

The study of Emerson becomes, ultimately, a study also of the implica- 
tions of the philosophy of India for social problems. Emerson was interested 
in the American scene, that is, from Olympian heights. If he had any major 
contribution to make, to understanding ourselves as Americans, we should 
well ponder what practical aspects there are to Indian metaphysics, for, 
so far as Emerson is concerned, you cannot divorce them from the total out- 





* The interrelatedness of the concept of the Oversoul and self-reliance has been well stated 
and documented by Ernest E. Sandeen, “Emerson's Americanism,” in University of lowa Human- 
istic Studies (lowa City), Vol. VI (1942), No. 1, pp. 76 ff. 

* Letters and Social Aims by Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1875), being Vol. VIII of the Centenary Edition of the Complete Works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, p. 180. 
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look. “Society never advances,” “Nothing can bring you peace but your- 
self”—to cite only two significant sayings out of thousands Emerson has left 
us—are pronouncements which show at once that there exists an inevitable 
linkage between metaphysics and practicalism in society. By how much we 
appreciate and agree with Emerson, by that much we acknowledge the 
possibility of an East-West synthesis. For, peace (a4nanda) is reached by 
the self and is the very foundation of itself, according to Indian conceptions, 
while a universal balance of forces is integrally woven into the Eastern out- 
look, making linear or even spiral advance in the sense of Western progress 
an absurd conception. 

In applying the categories of Eastern thinking to Emerson, much of what 
seems puzzling and perplexing in his writings becomes immediately clear. 
It is altogether superficial reasoning to interpret such passages as “the old is 
for slaves,” and “damn consistency” as flatly contradicting the values estab- 
lished in Indian thinking and putting in their stead the virility of, let us 
say, an American pragmatism. The old is for slaves if it is not generated 
in the chemistry of the present moment. No one used history to better 
advantage than did Emerson to show the grand theater of the world Spirit, 
the great cosmic maya. Yes, damn consistency when it becomes the petty 
linkage of trifling thoughts and actions whose true connections can only 
subsist in the inferential whole which in its totality is a concept too vast for 
the understanding or even appreciation of the stickler for consistency. 

Europe is the land of trifles, but the East is grand—what other implications 
can this statement of Emerson, the American, have than of his “largeness.” 
It is conceived in the very spirit of the Orient. It is also a significant admis- 
sion implying that the Western outlook is provincial and can attain to saving 
grace only through Eastern conceptions. 

Perhaps it is well to ask once more whether Neo-Platonism had the power 
to suggest or call forth these scintillating thoughts of Emerson, whether out 
of the Plotinian One we can get the tremendously prolific thought which 
the Atman-Brahman idea is capable of spawning. There is no doubt that 
Emerson loved Plato and was attached to Plotinus. However, neither the 
One, nor the concept of emanation, nor the triad in their peculiar Neo- 
Platonic phrasing plays an appreciable role in Emerson’s writings, while all 
Neo-Platonic ideas which are more directly in agreement with the concepts 
of Indian philosophy received favorable and enlarged treatment by his pen. 
We might say that Emerson was profuse in his praise and admiration of 
Plotinus, Proclus, Iamblichus, and Synesius as he read them in Stanley's 
History of Philosophy or in Thomas Taylor’s translations, or saw them 
through Coleridge’s eyes; but he imitated and reproduced that which is 
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Indian in his writings. The “flight of the Alone to the Alone” is certainly 
not the quintessence of Emersonianism or Americanism. Neo-Platonism was 
the deep concern of Alcott. But while it stimvalated him at first to rather 
original thought, it lacked the power to make Alcott a genius of the order 
of Emerson. In all this we do not overlook for a moment the essential 
agreement of Neo-Platonism with certain points in Indian philosophy. 

The “sublime and friendly Destiny” by which Emerson believed the 
human race was guided does sound at once Christian and fatalistic. That it 
was not Christian is obvious, for it lacked the savior as well as the personalistic 
and grace elements. That it was not fatalistic may not be too obvious. 
Emerson’s fate is synonymous with the laws of nature; hence, “science is a 
fatalist,” as he expressed himself once to Carlyle, or, “the book of Nature 
is the book of Fate,” as he said elsewhere. “So far as man thinks, he is free.” 
Man thinking, therefore, is free. Everything is balanced, and so is necessity. 
Life is freedom “in the direct ratio of its amount.” And so, “let us build to 
the Beautiful Necessity. . . .” 

Such a view is entirely compatible with Indian thought. The constantly 
recurring refrain in Upanisadic passages is ya evam veda, “he who knows 
this,” meaning that he who knows the Atman-Brahman doctrine is liberated, 
is free. Emerson phrases the same idea: “By how much we know, so much 
we are.” Thought is being, but thought is also freedom, and we are our own 
destiny insofar as we pursue this life intelligently. 


Or say, the foresight that awaits 
Is the same Genius that creates. 


So Emerson sings in the longer poem “Fate.” Thus he can reconcile action 
by necessity with the spontaneity of thought, a solution entirely in harmony 
with Indian philosophy. What you sow you reap (karman), the universal 
and strict recompense from which there is but one escape, extrapolation by 
knowledge, the same way which Emerson went. 

If Emerson, the American, has any solution to offer to national problems, 
we cannot expect from him any other than a global answer. It must be 
patent that the global answer Emerson would give is unintelligible except 
on metaphysical premises in which he concurred with the major points in 
Indian idealistic philosophy. By turning to Emerson, we have already on 
American soil that synthesis of East and West many of us are looking for. 

As has been illustrated by the concept Oversoul, failure to point to a 
definite original among a number of equivalent conceptions in Indian 
philosophy, and refer to document and page, makes the concept no less 
significant as a shining example of East-West synthesis. A synthesis, after all, 
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does not and is not expected to reveal its original plainly. If it did it would 
be borrowing. Synthesis is creative, not merely reproductive. It never “bor- 
yo transfers,” or merely “incorporates.” In photo- 


rows,” “adopts,” “adapts, 


synthesis, for instance, a number of heterogenous elements emerge completely 
transformed. In speaking of East-West synthesis we should thus always be 
careful not to confuse an extrinsic, intellectual, rational operation with the 
vital process of emergence. Only he can discover the synthesis who is 
familiar not only with words but with the spirit of the letter. In this respect 
the case of Emerson might serve as a school example. 
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TRANSLATED BY Y. P. MEI 


Hsin-tzi on Terminology 


A NOTE ON THE TRANSLATION 


HsUN-TZU FLOURISHED IN THE THIRD CEN- 
tury B.C., toward the last phase of the Classical Period in the history of Chi- 
nese philosophy. In Hsiin-tzii we find an interweaving of all the important 
strands in ancient Chinese thought. Some of his ideas are as original as his 
interests are universal. Of the thirty-two books in the Hsiin-tzi, at least the 
following, in the order of their importance, deserve careful study: 


Book XVII. Concerning Heaven 

Book XXIII. Human Nature Is Evil 

Book XXII. On the Correct Use of Terminology 
Book XXI. On the Removal of Prejudices 

Book XIX. On the Rules of Propriety 


The translation of Book XXII, “On the Correct Use of Terminology,” ‘is 
here selected for publication because it is one of the less known but more 
stimulating themes of Hsiin-tzi, and also because the text, though not as 
difficult as some other material on ancient Chinese logic, requires quite care- 
ful handling. 

The only translation of the Hsiin-tzé in a Western language is H. H. 
Dubs’s The. Works of Hsuntze’ (not complete). Unfortunately the trans- 
lation cannot be said to be adequate. J. J. L. Duyvendak published his trans- 
lation of Book XXII under the title “Hsiin-tzii on the Rectification of Names” 
in Toung Pao.” This is, on the whole, a better translation. Hu Shih devoted 
a chapter (Pt. IV, ch. 4) to a discussion of Hsiin-tzii’s logic in his The 
Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China,’ and translated some 
passages from the text of this book. Fung Yu-lan treated Hsiin-tzii’s logic 
and epistemology at some length in his A History of Chinese Philosophy— 


* London: Arthur Probsthain, 1928. 
* Series 2, Vol. XXIII. Pp. 221-254. 1924. 
* Shanghai: Oriental Book Co., 1922. 
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The Period of the Philosophers, and Bodde’s translation of the passages 
quoted from Hsiin-tzi is generally acceptable.* There is a superficial dis- 
cussion of Hsiin-tzi’s logic in Fung’s A Short History of Chinese Philosophy.* 

For the assistance of readers, I am supplying a table of contents by sections 
of this book. It is to be understood that the translator is responsible for the 
sectioning and the punctuation, as Chinese texts contain neither. To save 
space circles have been used to indicate paragraphs in the Chinese. 

The importance of bilingual publication of translations of important texts 
is self-evident. Philosophical literature in particular is so full of linguistic 
twists and turns and shades and subtleties of meaning that any translator 
must have a haunting sense of responsibility when the translation is pub- 
lished without the original text. It virtually amounts to saying, “Here, this 
is it.” Also, the number of Western students who know some Chinese is 
steadily on the increase, and to them the bilingual arrangement will be use- 
ful in many ways. For the small group of competent scholars who are devot- 
ing themselves to the task of interpreting Chinese thought to the West, this 
arrangement will greatly facilitate their examination, comparison, and crit- 
icism. The eventual aim should be the publication of English translations 
of all the important writings in Chinese philosophy on a more or less au- 
thoritative basis. Joint effort is evidently necessary toward its fulfillment. 


As this translation is facilitated by the bilingual publication, footnotes 
have been kept to a minimum. 

Of the Chinese texts of the Hsiin-tzii, the Yang Liang edition of 819 a.v.° 
and the Wang Hsien-chi’en edition of 1891" are well known. The Liang 
Ch’i-hsiung edition of 1936°, however, is the most recent and makes use of 
many studies published since Wang’s time. My reading is in the main based 
on the Liang edition but the other versions have been consulted frequently. 

The contents of each section of Book XXII are as follows: 


I. Source of terms. Some psychological terms defined. Correct use 
of terminology essential to good government. 


II. Three points concerning the basis for the correct use of ter- 
minology: (1) the reason for having names, (2) the conditions 
under which agreement and difference in names arise, and (3) the 
fundamental principles for instituting names. 

* Derk Bodde, trans. (Peking: Henri Vetch, 1937), pp. 302-311. 


® New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948, pp. 151-152. 


* FRR * pipe 
® SBR MEF HER, Shanghai: Commercial Press. 
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Ill. Three types of fallacies refuted: (1) fallacies arising from 
using names to confuse names, (2) fallacies arising from using ac- 
tualities to confuse names, and (3) fallacies arising from using 
names to confuse their actualities. 


IV. Designation, definition, explanation, and dialectic. The dia- 
lectic of the sage and the dialectic of the superior man. The speech 
of the superior man and the speech of the stupid man. 


V. This section is a discussion of the psychology of desire and judg- 
ment, only loosely connected with the main body of the Book. 


HSUN-TZU 
Book XXII. On the Correct Use of Terminology’ 


{I} 


When the later kings formed the terminology with 
regard to the categories of penalties they followed the 
Shang dynasty, with regard to the titles of nobility they 
followed the Chou dynasty, and with regard to the 
terms pertaining to decorum they followed the Code 
of Rites [of the Chou dynasty]. And in the case of 
miscellaneous names given to things, they adopted 
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those which had already become customary and re- eo : 
ceived popular sanction in the Middle Kingdom. 4 

Thereby communities separated by great distances and i is 
different customs were enabled to communicate with ; 4 ti 


one another. 
Now, as to the various names pertaining to man, 


that by which man is endowed at his birth is called 


® The title of this book in Chinese is Chéng Ming 1E%, easily recognizable as the same con- 
cept found in The Analects of Confucius, which has usually been rendered as “Rectification of 
Names.” That Hsiin-tzii should choose to employ the terminology of Confucius is not surprising, 
for he wanted so much to be himself the representative of Confucianism. But the two and a half 
centuries that separated Hsiin-tzi and Confucius saw a lot of logical and dialectical discussion. 
As a result, Hsiin-tzii’s treatment of chéng ming lost much of the moralistic flavor of the term as 
used by Confucius and took on a great deal more sophistication instead. It might be regarded as 
a case of putting new wine into an old skin. But to avoid confusion, we have decided to translate 
the title here the way it seems appropriate, and to point out the link with Confucius in this note. 

The Chinese word ming means names, terms, terminology, etc. Ming hstieh %24 and ming 
chia %3 are often loosely represented as “logic” and the “school of logicians” respectively. 
Actually the identification of logic with ming is somewhat arbitrary. It seems to me that the 
Chinese ming discussions fall, more than anywhere else, within the area of the new philosophical 
discipline to which there has been given the name semantics. Of course it should be self-evident 
that the correspondence between the ancient Chinese ming hstieh and twentieth-century semantics 
cannot be too exact. 
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original nature; the responsiveness which grows out 
of the harmony of the original nature, and is not pro- 
duced by training, but exists spontaneously, is called 
human nature. The love, hate, pleasure, anger, sorrow, 
and joy which are proper to human nature are called 
the emotions; when the emotions stir and the mind 
chooses among them, it is called reflection. When the 
reflection of the mind can issue in action, it is called 
acquired training; when reflection is accumulated and 
habits are formed by constant practice, it is called 
acquired character. Action motivated by profit is called 
vocation; action motivated by a sense of justice is called 
{moral} conduct. That in man by which he knows is 
called native intelligence; the intelligence which has 
its corresponding objective application is called knowl- 
edge. That in man by which he is able to do things 
is called native capacity; the capacity which has its 
corresponding objective application is called talent. 
An injury to original nature is called a defect; what 
happens accidentally is called fate. These are the 
various names pertaining to man, and this is the way 
in which the later kings defined the names. 


As the kings regulated the names, names became 
established and their actualities became distinct, prin- 
ciples could be carried out and ideas could be inter- 
changed. Thus the kings carefully led the people to 
unity. Therefore to split terms and arbitrarily to create 
names, thereby confounding the correct terminology, 
causing the people to be in doubt, and bringing about 
much litigation, was called a great wickedness. It was 
a crime like that of falsifying tallies or standards and 
measures. Hence, none of the people dared propose 
strange terms, whereby the correct terminology would 
have been confounded, and thus the people were guile- 
less. Being without guile, they were easily employed. 
Being easily employed, they accomplished meritorious 
work. As none of the people dared propose strange 
terms whereby the correct terminology would have 
been confounded, they uniformly abided by the law 
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and attentively followed orders. Thus the exemplary 
records {of these kings} have long endured. To have 
one’s record long endure and to have accomplished 
meritorious work—this was the epitome of good gov- 
ernment. And this is the result of being attentive in 
preserving the names and their definitions. 


{It} 


But now the sage-kings are no more, the preserving 
of names has laxed, strange terminology has arisen, 
and names and their actualities have become confused. 
As the standards of truth and falsehood are indistinct, 
even officials who maintain the law and scholars who 
study by themselves and teach others are likewise in a 
state of confusion. Should some king arise, he would 
have to retain certain old names and create certain 
new names. Thus, it is imperative for him to examine 
(1) the reason for having names, (2) the conditions 
under which agreement and difference in names arise, 
and (3) the fundamental! principles for instituting 
names. 

Different forms are received by the mind, and peo- 
ple are equally at a loss Lof giving expression to these 
forms]; different things are entangled when names 
and their actualities are intertwined,”® noble and base 
are not clearly differentiated, and similarities and dif- 
ferences are not distinguished—if this should be the 
case, there would certainly be the danger of people’s 
ideas not being understood and their affairs being 
hampered and handicapped. Therefore, the wise man 
{the sage-king} instituted names severally to denote 
their actualities; thus, on the one hand, noble and base 
are differentiated, and, on the other, similarities and 
differences are distinguished. As noble and base are 
differentiated and similarities and differences are dis- 
tinguished, there is no more the danger of people’s 
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ideas not being understood or of people’s affairs being 
hampered and handicapped. This is (1) the reason for 
having names. 

What then are the conditions under which agree- 
ment and difference in names arise? They are the nat- 
ural senses. All {creatures} that are of the same kind 
and have the same feelings have the same natural 
senses with which to perceive things. Therefore things 
are compared and classified, and those that are found 
to be approximately alike are grouped together. In this 
way they share the same name and claim each other. 
Forms and bodies, colors and designs, are distinctions 
made by the eye. “Clear” and “confused” qualities and 
big and small volumes of sound, as well as noises, are 
distinctions made by the ear. Sweet and bitter, salty 
and insipid, peppery and sour, as well as strange fla- 
vors, are distinctions made by the mouth. Fragrance 
and fetidness, the pleasant and repugnant scents of 
vegetation, the respective odors of the pig, the dog, 
the horse, and the cow, as well as strange smells, are 
distinctions made by the nose. Pain and itching, cold 
and heat, smooth and rough, light and heavy, are dis- 
tinctions made by [the contact of} the body. Happy 
and morose moods, pleasure and anger, sorrow and 
joy, love and hate, as well as desires, are distinctions 
made by the mind. 

The mind has the faculty of responsive knowledge. 
By this responsive knowledge it is possible to know 
sounds through the ear, and to know forms through 
the eye. However, the faculty of responsive knowledge 
is dependent on the objects being first noted and 
classified by the senses. When the five senses note 
something but do not comprehend it, and the mind re- 
sponds to it but has no designation, then everyone 
says there is no knowledge. These, then, are (2) 
the conditions under which agreement and difference 
in names arise. 

Accordingly, names are given to things. All that 
are alike are given the same name; all that are unlike 
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TRANSLATION: HSON-TZU ON TERMINOLOGY 


are given different names. When a simple term is 
sufficient to convey the meaning, a simple term is used; 
when a simple term is insufficient, a compound term 
is used. When simple and compound concepts do not 
conflict, the general term may be used; although it is 
a general term, there is no harm in using it. Knowing 
that different actualities should have different names, 
one should let all actualities that are different have 
nothing other than different terms; thus there could 
not be any confusion. Likewise one should let all ac- 
tualities that are alike have nothing other than the 
same name. 

For, although the myriad things are innumerable, 
there are times when we wish to speak of them all in 
general, and so we call them “things.” “Things” is a 
great general term. We press on and generalize; we 
generalize and generalize still more, until we reach 
that than which there is nothing more general; then 
only we stop. There are times when we wish to speak of 
things sectionally, and so we say “birds and beasts” 
{i.e., “animal”}. “Birds and beasts” is a great par- 
ticular term. We press on and particularize; we par- 
ticularize and particularize still more, until we reach 
that than which there is nothing more particular, and 
then only we stop. 

There are no names necessarily appropriate of them- 
selves. Upon agreement things were named. When the 
agreement had been made and it had become cus- 
tomary, this is called an appropriate designation. That 
which is different from what has been agreed upon is 
called an inappropriate designation. Names have no 
actualities necessarily corresponding to them. Upon 
agreement things were named. When the agreement 
has been made and it has become customary, such 
names are called names appropriate to actualities. But 
some names are inherently felicitous. When a name 
is simple, direct, easily understood, and not contra- 
dictory, it is called a felicitous name. 

There are things which have the same appearance 
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but are in different places; there are things which have 
different appearances but are in the same place. This 
distinction is easily made. Things which have the same 
appearance but are in different places, although they 
may be classified together, are to be called two actuali- 
ties. Where the appearance changes, but the thing 
remains the same and is not different, this is to be 
called transformation. Where there is transformation 
but no differentiation, this is to be called one actuality. 
By this method objects are investigated and their num- 
ber is determined. These, then, are (3) the funda- 
mental principles for instituting names. When a later 
king wanted to define names, it would be imperative 
for him to examine all these matters. 


{ Il} 


“To be insulted is no disgrace”™; “the sage does not 
love himself’"*; “to kill a thief is not to kill a man”™*: 
these are fallacies arising from using names to con- 
fuse names. If we put these fallacies to the test of “the 
reason for having names,” and observe whether they 
could be practiced in conduct, then we should be able 
to stop this confusion. 

“Mountains and abysses are on the same level’; 
“it is man’s natural instinct to desire little’**; “meats 
of domestic animals do not add to the pleasure of food, 
and the great bells do not add to the pleasure. of 
music’”"®: these are fallacies arising from using ac- 
tualities to confuse names. If we put these fallacies to 
the test of “the conditions under which agreement and 
difference in names arise” and observe whether they 
could harmonize [with the natural senses}, then we 


should be able to stop this confusion. 


“A teaching of Sung K’éng 927. 
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* A proposition in the Neo-Moist dialectic. 


* One of the ten items from Hui Shih Ui preserved in the Chuang-tza HEF. 


* A teaching of Sung K’éng. 


** A modified statement of Mo Ti’s campaign against extravagance. See the chapter on Con- 
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“A flying arrow passes a pillar’’’; “a white horse th. KR Z 3 
is not a horse”"*: these are fallacies arising from using = % R val 
names to confuse their actualities. If we put these fal- - mwo 8 
lacies to the test of the agreements about names, using 4p WP, ili, i, 
what these agreements assent to and rejecting what Ht = pA G 
they deny, then we should be able to stop this confu- ) & WT Re 2b 
sion. x = BR my 

All heretical doctrines and perverse teachings which P| i i. > & 
are impudently fabricated in contradiction to the cor- 4 , Hh Me 4h; 
rect Way can be classed among these three fallacies. Jy, aR? a a - 
Therefore the wise rulers, knowing to which class i ae ii oim = 
they belonged, did not bother to dispute about them. o EZ iw RK 
In fact, the people were easily unified in the right gr y ie, } ys 
Way, although they could not be given all the reasons ®% F 3H de’ UL 
for things. Hence, the wise rulers dealt with the people a. . ro p> a 
by authority, and guided them with the right Way; 4 W 34; jo 4 
they issued their orders in their decrees, explained a = > = th. 
things by their proclamations, and restrained them by % + TU po 4 
punishments. And so their people were converted to Fo # @, #, %, 
the Tao as by magic. Why should they use dialectic? x * : ~ e 

Dy : 
_. we Re RK *, 

Now the sage-kings are no more; the world is in 4 Hi > > 
disorder; wicked doctrines have arisen; the superior #4, U ith H 
man has no longer any authority to compel the people Ys 4 mi. - a 
to do right, nor any punishment to prevent them from KK & HK HE Ail 
doing wrong. And so there is dialectic. When an ac- . a 5 y & 


tuality is not understood, it is designated [by a name]; 
when the designation is not understood, it is defined; 
when the definition is not understood, it is explained; 
when the explanation is not understood, dialectic 
comes into use. Hence designation, definition, explana- 
tion, and dialectic are the great refinements of social 


* The text is very obscure and evidently much corrupted. We have adopted the best reading 
possible. The flying arrow was a favorite topic of discussion both among the Neo-Moists and other 
Chinese dialecticians, as well as Zeno in Greece. 

* Another favorite topic of disputation of the time. In the Kung-Sun Lung-tzi 2BAMET- 
a whole chapter is devoted to a “Discourse on the White Horse,” in which the author strenuously 
defends the position that “a white horse is no horse.” The item in the Neo-Moist dialectic, re- 
ferred to by Dubs in The Works of Hsiintze, p. 289, footnote 1, is not as likely. 
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usage and the beginnings of the achievements of a 
king. 

When a name is heard and its object is clear, herein 
lies the utility of names. When they are strung to- 
gether and literature is produced, herein lies the beauty 
of names. When both the utility and the beauty of 
names are achieved, one may be said to know the 
names. 

Names are that which defines separate actualities. 
Propositions are that which combines the names of 
different actualities in order to express one idea. Dia- 
lectic is that which, without altering the names and 
realities, makes clear the laws [of contrasts such as 
that} of motion and rest. Designation and definition 
are the means employed by dialectic. Dialectic and 
explanation constitute that by which the mind gives 
expression to the Tao. The mind is the executor of the 
Tao. The Tao constitutes the regular and necessary 
principles which make order and good government. 

When the mind accords with the Tao, when ex- 
planations accord with the mind, and when proposi- 
tions accord with explanations; when names are recti- 
fied and properly defined and when realities are clearly 
understood; when differences are distinguished with- 
out exaggeration and when inferences are made with- 
out arbitrariness—then in listening one can be polite, 
and in arguing one can exhaust the full meaning of 
things. To judge wickedness by means of the right 
way is like using the plumb-line to test the crooked 
and the straight. Therefore, perverse doctrines cannot 
bring confusion and all the heterodox schools have 
nowhere to hide. 

To possess the wisdom of having heard everything, 
and yet to be without the manner of impetuosity or 
pride; to be good and generous toward everyone and 
yet without the air of boasting of his virtue; when his 
teachings are carried out, the country is upright; when 
his teachings are not carried out, he still expounds the 
Tao but retires into obscurity—this is the dialectic 
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TRANSLATION: HSON-TZOU ON TERMINOLOGY 


of the sage. The Ode says: 


Amiable and courtly, 
Pure as a sceptre or a mace of jade, 
Of honorable reputation and great esteem, 
My joyous young prince, 
You are the leader of the empire. 
This expresses what I mean. 

He has attained the proper measure of modesty, 
and he is in accord with the principles obtaining be- 
tween the elder and younger; he does not speak of 
what is forbidden or taboo; he does not utter impre- 
cation; he expounds from a benevolent heart, he listens 
with a receptive mind, and he argues in a fair spirit; 
he is unmoved by the criticism or praise of the multi- 
tude, and he does not court the ears and eyes of the 
onlookers; he does not have respect for the power of 
people of rank, and he does not take advantage of 
the utterances of the depraved; thus he is able to dwell 
in the Tao and not err; he may be inarticulate but is 
not easily swayed; he may be agreeable but does not 
follow what is current; and he respects fairness and 
uprightness and despises vulgar striving—this is the 
dialectic of the superior man. The Ode says: 

The long night is endless; 
The ever-flowing thoughts are active; 
They do not disesteem the ancients; 


They do not forget the rules of propriety and justice; 
Why should one care about people’s talk? 


This expresses what I mean. 

The words of the superior man are lofty and re- 
fined, lowly and realistic, and for all their variety there 
is unity. He rectifies his names and makes appropriate 
his propositions, in order to make his ideas evident. 
His names and his propositions are like messengers 
of his ideas. When they are sufficient to be understood, 
he leaves it at that. To twist their meaning is wicked- 
ness. Thus, when names are sufficient to indicate their 
objects, and propositions are sufficient to make the 
end manifest, he leaves it at that. To go beyond this 
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is to be called laboriousness of speech. This is what 
the superior man rejects and the stupid man picks up 
and considers as his treasure. Therefore the words of 
the stupid man are hasty and crude, quarrelsome and 
unsystematic, babbling and bubbling. He makes his 
names alluring and makes his propositions dazzling, 
but this would not in any way add any depth to his 
ideas. Thus he pursues these manipulations without 
stop; he works hard but without result; and he desires 
but does not obtain renown. In the case of the words of 
the wise man, if one reflects on them they will be 
easily understood, if one acts on them they will be 
found to work well, and if one holds to them they 
will prove easily established; in the end one will cer- 
tainly obtain one’s desire, and will not encounter what 
one hates. In the case of the stupid man the reverse 
is true. The Ode says: 

Were you an imp or a fabulous frog, 

Then you would be beyond reach; 

But since you have a face and a countenance, 

It does not take forever to be seeing you. 


I have made this good song 
To show how very shifty you are. 


This expresses my meaning. 


[Vv] 


Those who say that order depends on the removal 
of desires offer no device for guiding the desires‘and 
are simply beset by their presence. Those who say that 
order depends on the lessening of desires have no way 
of controlling the desires and are simply beset by their 
numerousness. Actually, the presence or absence of 
desire is a separate matter; it is inherent in human 
nature, and has nothing to do with order and chaos. 
The numerousress or fewness of desires is a separate 
matter; it is an inborn character of the instinct, and 
has nothing to do with order or chaos. Desire does 
not depend on the availability of its object, but the 
person who seeks for anything follows after what is 
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TRANSLATION: HSON-TZU ON TERMINOLOGY 


possible. That desire does not depend on the avail- 
ability of its object is what comes from nature; that 
the person who seeks for anything follows after what 
is possible is what comes from the mind. The one de- 
sire that comes from nature is restrained by the many 
designs of the mind, and {the result}, to be sure, can 
hardly be compared with what has originally come 
from nature. What man desires most is life, and what 
he hates most is death. Yet sometimes a man gives up 
life and takes death— it is not that he does not desire 
life and desires death, but that [his mind] cannot give 
assent to life and can only give assent to death. Thus 
where action falls short of desire, it is due to the re- 
straint from the mind. If what the mind assents to is 
in accordance with the moral law, although the desires 
be many, what harm could they do to order? Where 
action goes beyond desire, it is due to promptings from 
the mind. If what the mind assents to deviates from 
the moral law, then, although the desires be few, how 
could chaos be prevented? Therefore, order and chaos 
depend on the assent of the mind and not on the de- 
sires of the instinct. If you do not seek {the reason 
for} order and chaos where it is, and instead seek it 
where it is not, although you say, “I have it,” you have 
missed it. 

Human nature is what nature has endowed; in- 
stincts are the material of which human nature con- 
sists; desires are the reactions of instincts. The instincts 
cannot but assume that what is desired is also attain- 
able and pursue it. Wisdom will necessarily proceed 
to guide the attainment of what it considers possible 
to attain. For although a person be a doorkeeper, his 
desires cannot be removed. Although he be the Em- 
peror, his desires cannot be completely fulfilled. How- 
ever, though desires cannot be completely fulfilled, 
they may be fulfilled to near-completion. Though de- 
sires cannot be removed, their pursuit can be restrained. 
Although desires cannot be completely fulfilled, a 
person who seeks satisfaction may still aim at near- 
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completion; although desires cannot be removed, if 
what the person wants cannot be obtained, he who 
reflects will desire to restrain his pursuit. The man 
who knows the Tao will, when in advancement, be 
satisfied with a near gratification, and, when in retire- 
ment, restrain his pursuit—there is nothing in the 
world that can compare with this! 

All men adopt what they approve and reject what 
they disapprove. There is nobody who knows that 
there is nothing that compares with the To and yet 
will desert it. Suppose there were a man who liked 
the south country; for him there would never be 
too much of it. And if he disliked the north country, 
there would never be too little of it. Would it be 
probable, because he could not cover all of the south, 
that he would desert his southward journey and walk 
northward? Now, what people desire they will never 
consider to be too much; what they hate, they will 
never consider to be too litrle. Is it likely that, because 
they cannot obtain all they desire, they will leave the 
way to obtaining what they desire and take what they 
hate? Therefore what is in accordance with the Tzo, 
follow it; how could anybody discourage this except 
to cause disorder? What is not in accordance with the 
Tao, desert it; how could anybody encourage this and 
bring about order? Hence, a wise man is concerned 
only about the Tzo itself. All that the minor schools 
of philosophy aim at in their heterodox theories will 
fail. 

What men desire and choose does not arrive all of 
a sudden; what men hate and reject does not dis- 
appear all at once. Hence it should always be possible 
to have men’s actions properly weighed and consid- 
ered. If the scale-beam is not held properly, the heavy 
side will swing up high and people will think it is 
light, and the light side will hang down low and peo- 
ple will think it is heavy. In this way people are mis- 
led about light and heavy. When men’s actions are 
not properly weighed, calamity becomes hidden in 
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TRANSLATION: HSUN-TZU ON TERMINOLOGY 


desire and people think it is a blessing; or the bless- 
ing becomes hidden in dislike, and people think it is 
a calamity. In this way, similarly, people are misled 


| about calamity and blessing. But the Tzo is the correct 


standard, now and of old. Departing from the Tao and 
choosing among one’s own inner standards, one will 
not know wherein calamity or blessing resides. 

If a trader barters one thing for one thing, people 
say, “He has neither loss nor gain.” If he barters one 
for two, people say, “There is no loss, but a gain.” 
If he barters two for one, people say, “There is no 
gain, but a loss.” The schemer gets as much as he can; 
the man who plans accepts what is available. No one 
will exchange two for one because everyone under- 
stands their relative value. To proceed from and follow 
the Tao is like exchanging one for two; how can there 
be a loss? To depart from the Tao and choose among 
one’s own inner standards is like exchanging two for 
one; how can there be any gain? As to exchanging the 
desire of a hundred years for the dislike of one mo- 
ment—yet there are people who do this—it is because 
they do not understand their relative value. 

Further, suppose we try to look deeper into the 
hidden and obscure [aspects of the problem}. Without 
exception, all who in their purpose despise moral prin- 
ciples value material things; without exception, all 
who value material things are inwardly anxious; with- 
out exception, all whose actions deviate from moral 
principles are in dangerous circumstances; and with- 
out exception, all who are in dangerous circumstances 
ate inwardly fearful. When the mind is anxious and 
fearful, though the mouth be holding meat, it will 
not recognize the flavor thereof; though the ears hear 
bells and drums, they will not recognize the sound 
thereof; though the eyes behold fine embroidery, they 
will not know the pattern thereof; though the clothes 

be light and warm, and the man be sitting on a fine, 
smooth mat, the body will not feel the comfort thereof. 
So he may be in possession of all the good things in 
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the world, yet he cannot be contented. Even if he gains 
a respite and contentment, his anxiety and fear never- 
theless do not leave him. For, though he be in pos- 
session of all the good things in the world, yet he is 
filled with anxiety; though he be absorbing the benefit 
of all things, yet he very much feels their harm. Any- 
one who fares thus, in his quest of material things, 
does he after all foster his life or barter away his 
longevity? Therefore, while he wishes to foster his 
desires, he only indulges his emotions; while he wishes 
to foster his life, he only endangers his body; while 
he wishes to foster his enjoyment, he only batters his 
mind; while he wishes to foster his fame, he only 
disorders his actions. He who acts thus, though he be 
made a marquis or called a sovereign, would be no 
whit different from a common man or a thief; though 
he be riding in a nobleman’s carriage and wearing a 
crown, he would be no whit different from a man in 
want. This may indeed be called making oneself a 
servant of material things. 

If the heart is tranquil and contented, though the 
colors be below the ordinary, they can comfort the 
eyes; though sounds be below the ordinary, they can 
comfort the ears; coarse food and vegetable soup can 
comfort the mouth; coarse cotton clothes and coarse 
hemp sandals can comfort the body; a dingy little 
room with reed screens, straw beds, and broken stands 
and mats can comfort the form. Therefore, without all 
the fine things in the world one can foster one’s joy, 
and without power and position one can foster one’s 
fame. If such a man were given the empire, it would 
mean much for the empire; but for his personal pleas- 
ure and joy, it would mean little. This may indeed be 
called making one’s own personality important and 
making material things its servants. 

The superior man is cautious about untested doc- 
trines, actions which have not been previously seen, 
and schemes which have been unheard of among the 
people. 
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Comment and Discussion 





LUCIUS C. PORTER 
A CONVERSATION WITH CONFUCIUS 


A FEW WEEKS BEFORE I LEFT CHINA IN 
1949 I attended the closing exercises of a small primary school taught by our 
Yenching University students as a part of the voluntary social service they 
render to the community near the University campus. A year before I had 
helped the students find quarters for the school in a courtyard and buildings 
previously used by a dairy. With some rehabilitation of the buildings it was 
possible to substitute kids for calves. So the school was established on the 
edge of the village in which most of the children had their homes. Some 
thirty students gave four to eight hours a week to the teaching which opens 
up new outlooks for the growing minds of some one hundred children. 

It was clear that the occasion was regarded as a festival. Faces were eager 
and bright. Clothing was spruced up in spite of poverty. The girls wore 
bits of ribbon in their hair, with a stylish part and a bobbie-pin or two. Some 
cheeks had a touch of rouge. The boys wore clean shirts and over-alls. You 
can imagine the usual speeches. A final admonition from the head teacher. 
A farewell talk by a teacher who was soon to graduate from the University. 
Remarks by the patron of the school. The real climax, however, both for 
pupils and for the visiting parents seated around the group, came in the songs, 
dances, and stunts presented by the pupils themselves. Each class group went 
into its effort with eagerness and zest. There were self-reliance and freedom 
of movement as the children danced or performed pantomime songs; there 
was independence in the leadership and a fine group spirit. At the end came 
the honor awards in study, and the record card for each pupil. These last 
were proudly taken to the parents who were present, who were clearly as 
proud to receive them. 

As I watched there came to me a sudden realization of how the scene 
illustrated the impact of Western influence on Chinese life. The skirts of 
the girls and pants of the boys were of an imported Western style. The style 
of hair dressing was equally so. The subjects taught and the methods of 
teaching were all modern importations. The dynamic that created the school 
—devotion and service for the underprivileged—was Western, coming from 
either Christian or Communist inspiration. It was all a sample of the inter- 
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mingling of Western and Eastern influences that is taking place all over 
the world today. 

I began to think of the future of these eager learners so happy in showing 
what school had meant to them. However far they proceed in education in 
the next few years they will all be living in a new China. What will they be 
like ten or twenty years from now? What sort of a China will their genera- 
tion develop? Will China in the days of their maturity still be Chinese? In 
racial features, Yes. But what of ways of thought and patterns of living? 

As I mused I seemed to see an oddly dressed figure emerging from the 
dark shadows of a room at the back of the courtyard. It looked like Con- 
fucius, the Great Teacher, looking on with a benevolent smile in a sort of 
benediction over the scene. I stepped back to question him on my wonderings. 

“Venerable and honored Sir,” I said, “what of your teaching, your Ju 
Chia,’ in the future which these little folk are entering? Will your Way,’ 
the Way of jén and i,* of human-heartedness and justice, endure?” Confucius 
smiled as he asked, “What of that Way in the past? Has it been a rigid and 
unchanging Way?” 

He went on. “You forget what I called myself,‘ a transmitter and not 
a maker. The Ju Chia as I interpreted it was but one among several com- 
peting schools of thought. None of the dukes of my time accepted my social 
and political teaching. I ended by gathering a group of disciples to whom 
I taught the Way of jén and i, the Way of human-heartedness and justice. 
Two hundred years later this teaching was practically overwhelmed by the 
doctrines of Mo-tzii and Yang Chu. Mencius came to its defense. He used 
a psychological argument, finding in Asing,® in the inner nature of man, 
the roots for the moral values I had emphasized. Such defense was truly a 
fresh interpretation. Later on Hsiin-tzii had to re-defend the Ju, and gave 
an interpretation with emphasis on an external standard in the right rules 
of social conduct, /i.° In the Han dynasty new defensive interpretations were 
needed. The cosmic world view of Taoist philosophy was combined with the 
moral insights and social ethics of the stream of thought I had started to form 
the Han Ju,’ or Han Confucianism. 

“The process of reinterpretation, with the assimilation of new ideas as 
conditions of life changed, has gone on century after century. Buddhism 
brought in a flood of new concepts from India. When assimilated into 
Chinese life these ideas became the fertilizing stimuli to the great philosophers 
of the Sung dynasty. Chu Hsi integrated the teaching of his masters from 
Chou Tun-i on. He found new words in which to present a metaphysical 
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defense. Moral values were related to cosmic energies and ultimate prin- 
ciples, /i.° In the Ming dynasty the emphasis was again shifted as Wang 
Yang-ming stressed mind and the unity of knowledge and action. The 
critical scholars of the Ch’ing period felt that these Sung and Ming inter- 
pretations were too much influenced by Buddhism. They tried to go back 
to 2 simpler earlier truth. And now, these partly Westernized modernists 
find a great deal that should be discarded. They call me a monarchist and 
a feudalist. But in my time could I have presented my moral and spiritual 
insights without relation to the social patterns of those days? Are not those 
insights the essential truth? The truth that must be reinterpreted by each 
oncoming generation? Can any intellectual climate or social change over- 
throw the inmost convictions of the human heart, the heart of mankind 
the world over? 

“You are worried lest Chinese values be engulfed in an all-absorbing 
Westernism. But is not this “Westernism’ simply one form of expression of 
the inner nature of mankind? What are the essentials of the pattern of life 
that I began to interpret? Take this rough summary: First, human relations” 
are primary and can be adjusted only by human-heartedness and justice,’° 
by loyalty to one’s highest self with mutuality." Second, human life and its 
relationships are parts of a cosmic process,” which itself fosters and supports 
basic moral values. In other words, moral and supra-moral values are not 
alien to Nature; they are intimate elements of the total process. Nature and 
man are one.’* No, can you imagine these truths overthrown? Is there any 
humanity or any universe without them? Must not all human activity that 
is truly successful be in harmony with nature and its aim human harmony 
and welfare? Is this “Westernism’ anything more than a restatement in 
analytical, scientific terms of the understanding of Nature that was the goal 
of Taoism? A re-emphasis of the moral basis of human relations found in 
the Ju?” 

As the figure of the Sage disappeared I found myself calmed and reassured. 
I realized that the little school scene I had witnessed was a picture of the 
world we live in with its intermingling influences. We are all a part of the 
process through which the exchange of values, the reinterpretation of essen- 
tials, is taking place. “Westernism” is not so different after all. Science is 
simply carrying out Hsiin-tzi’s appeal: 

You glorify Nature and meditate on her: 
Why not domesticate her and regulate her? 


You obey Nature and sing her praises: 
Why not control her course and use it? 
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Did not Bacon likewise say, “In order to master Nature you must first 
obey her”? 

The Western concern for human values, for the relief of human need, for 
enriching life for the underprivileged—is it not a fresh reinterpretation of 
the truth that getting along with persons is the primary human problem, and 
that these must be based on love and justice? 

David Lilienthal, speaking of the Tennessee Valley Authority, says a word 
that seems to me to express the truth that is common to China and the West. 
He writes: “For the first time ... America set out to command nature, not by 
defying her, as in that wasteful past, but by understanding and acting upon 
her first law—the oneness of men and natural resources, the unity that binds 
together land, streams, forests, minerals, farming, industry, mankind. . . . The 
people themselves must participate in the spirit of mutual concern in the use 
of nature’s resources so that poverty, drudgery, disease, filth, famine, floods, 
and physical exhaustion may be driven out of human life.”™* 

Jén lun,” T’ien tao,"® T’ien jén ho i, human relations, the Way of 
Heaven, the unity of man and Nature—these are being interpreted in both 
East and West. They represent truths that can never be overthrown. 

“David Lilienthal, T.V.A., Democracy on the March (New York and London: Harper & 


Brothers Publishers, 1944), p. 46. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental 
and comparative philosophy. No unsolicited reviews are published. 
Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





THE BEST OF CONFUCIUS. Translated by James R. Ware. Garden City: Halcyon 
House, 1950. Pp. 192. 

We have here a simple, attractive book, idiomatic 
and informal in expression, neat and handsome in printing and design, and fascinat- 
ing in its Chinese woodcut illustrations. The attempt to make Confucian teachings 
interesting, intimate, and vital is eminently successful. There are no footnotes, 
bibliographical references (except four cross references), Chinese characters, Chinese 
transliterations save one (XII.17), or even dates to impede the fluent reading of the 
translation. The introduction is very general. The dates of Confucius are given as 
“around 500 B.c.” (p. 13) instead of 551-479 B.c., as generally accepted by Chinese 
and Western scholars. But in the short space of five pages, the introduction gives 
an amazingly good picture of Confucius’ historical, social, political, and religious 
environment and background. 

Although the word “best” in the title may suggest a selection, the translation is 
complete, without going into the question of authenticity of the text. In a small book 
like this, a textual discussion is not expected. However, by saying that “all sayings 
not attributed to others may be ascribed” to Confucius (p. 7), Professor Ware seems 
to have ignored the fact that certain sayings are definitely unreliable. It has been con- 
clusively proved by Ts’ui Shu, for instance, that the Confucian pupils Jan Ch’iu and 
Chung Yu could not have served the Chis of Lu at the same time and therefore XVI.1, 
in which the two pupils are referred to as “two ministers” of Chi, is spurious. 

The numbering of chapters and sections follows the Thirteen Classics edition and 
does not always correspond to other editions. The translation is rather free and often 
amounts to interpretation rather than translation. Many explanatory phrases are 
added, though they are not part of the original (III.6, 10, 13, 24, 25; VIII.13; [X.2, 
9, 14; X.4). In 11.23, a whole clause, “for the world moves according to plan known 
to the experts,” is added. This arrangement makes the reading easy and smooth. How- 
ever, certain additions present a definite interpretation that requires justification. For 
example, in VII.20, shéng érh chib chib' (born to know) is rendered “born knowing 
what I teach you.” In XVI.9, the same phrase becomes “born with an understanding 
of the universe.” In XI.4, chu wo* (help me) reads “help me develop my theme.” 
In XII.10, chiin chiin® has been understood by Chinese commentators and Western 
translators as “the prince be the prince,” but the phrase is rendered here to mean “the 
prince be and be treated as a prince.” In VII.17, the words Asiieh #* are. translated 
as “study the book of divination called Changes.” Whether the word i was originally 
“Changes”® or “and”® is a controversial question. Granted that Confucius did study 
The Book of Changes, he must have studied it as a philosophical classic and not as a 
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book of divination, for divination was entirely contrary to the spirit of his way of life. 

Because the translation is free, several renderings do not correspond with the orig- 
inal. They are: “Returns from a long trip” (1.1) for t2%@ yiian-fang lai’ (from afar); 
“After death it is over” (VIII.7) for ss# érh-hou #® (only with death does his course 
stop); “Why should he take time for studies now? He can do that later” (X1.23), 
for ho-pi tu shu jan-hou wei hsiieh® (why must one read books before he can be 
considered learned? ); “spring is over” (X1.24) for mu-ch’un'® (end of spring). 

By the same token of free translation, certain versions are extremely good. For 
example, “Without interfering in the petty details” (XV.4) for wu-wei" is closer 
to the spirit of Confucian teaching than “inaction.” “If an urn lacks the characteristics 
of an urn, how can we call it an urn?” (VI.25) certainly makes more sense than “Is 
an urn that is not an urn, an urn?” “I accept life as it comes” (XVIII.8) brings out 
the Confucian idea as no straight translation (“No “Thou shalt’ and no “Thou shalt 
not’”) ever can. 

With regard to specific terms, Professor Ware gives a novel interpretation to the 
word yi? in IX.1, “The Master rarely spoke of profit; his attachment was for fate; 
it was for manhood at its best,” obviously in an attempt to square the fact that the 
sage did often talk about these matters. It is true that y# is used in the sense of 
attachment in VIII.18, but there the word is used in the fourth tone and has no 
object, whereas here it is pronounced in the third tone and has an object. There is 
no corroborative literary evidence to support Professor Ware’s peculiar use of the 
word. No wonder commentators and translators have always preferred to interpret 
it in the ordinary sense of “and,” no matter how difficult it is to explain the apparent 
inconsistency between this particular saying and the rest of The Analects. Incidentally, 
the word fu'* (an exclamation) is understood to be the same as hu'* (a question) 
(VII.11; [X.22; XIV.6). In this, Professor Ware differs from all commentators and 
other translators. 

The translation of certain important Confucian terms is also open to question. 
To render T’ien-ming’® (Heavenly mandate) in II.4 as “my position in the uni- 
verse” makes the Confucian aphorism more metaphysical than it really is, and to 
equate hsing yi t’ien-tao‘* (human nature and the way of Heaven) with “the spirit 
of his words or his genius” (V.13) is to ignore the basic Confucian concepts. Other 
translators have followed Chinese commentators in interpreting wén'™ as culture, 
learning, or literary acquisition, but Professor Ware narrows it down to book learn- 
ing (1.6; X1.3; XII.15, 23). However, the translation of most key Confucian terms 
is excellent, such as “Right Way” for Tzo,1* “uprightness” for chib,)® “high moral 
conduct” for #é,2 and “title of the gentleman” for shih. The best of all is “man at 
his best” for jén,21 which is better than “true manhood,” “human-heartedness,” or 
“goodness,” because it is more idiomatic—WING-TSIT CHAN, Dartmouth College 
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THE I CHING or BOOK OF CHANGES. The Richard Wilhelm translation, 
rendered into English by Cary F. Baynes. Foreword by C. G. Jung. “Bollingen Series,” 
XIX. New York: Pantheon Books, 1950. Vol. I, pp. xliii + 395; Vol. Il, pp. 376.1 


These two volumes reflect great credit on the 
translator and the publishers. No pains have been spared to make the extremely varied 
contents clear to the reader, and this has been done by brilliant variations of type 
and management of margins. To the Sinological reviewer the book presents something 
of a problem, and the best course would seem to be to distinguish the different classes 
of prospective readers. There are, for example, the professional philosophers, to whom 
Philosophy East and West directs its particular claim for attention, the general reader 
and those with a special interest in the Jung psychology of the mind, and the 
Sinologists. These last may be divided into a junior and senior class. To all of these, 
Wilhelm’s position is made clear in the opening words of his Introduction: “The 
Book of Changes is unquestionably one of the most important books in the world’s 
literature . . . , nearly all that is greatest and most significant in the three thousand 
years of Chinese cultural history has either taken its inspiration from this book or has 
exerted an influence on the interpretation of its text.” That, in my humble opinion, 
is somewhat of an exaggeration. Nonetheless it cannot be contested that the I Ching 
is of central importance for the understanding of Chinese types of rational ideation, 
both in their strong and in their weak points. 

To the younger Sinologist this interpretation of Wilhelm’s will prove to be very 
useful in two ways. First, it will give him insight into the meaning of a number of 
technical terms. Wilhelm had a fine exegetical mind and a degree of knowledge of 
the language which makes him an illuminating guide, and without clear direction as 
to I Ching specialties in meaning for a number of common terms, the student is 
lost. For example, the I Ching does not make any sort of sense unless it is realized 
that every line in a hexagram is not just a line but a cohesive center of influence on 
the adjacent lines. As Wilhelm says of the trigrams, they are images not so much of 
objects as of states of change. “The Book of Changes shews the images of events 
and also the unfolding of conditions im statu nascends” (p. xxxvii). Second, not only 
does the book translate the text; it also gives in great detail what Wilhelm got from 
prolonged study of the main commentaries and from continual discussion with con- 
temporary Chinese specialists in the traditional lore of the I Ching. The reading of 
his explanations step by step shows how the whole thing made sense to him and his 
friends. 

To the more seasoned Sinologist my previous paragraph will demonstrate that it 
is not here that discussions along the radical lines of the Ku Shih Pien school of 
criticism will be found. Thus, with regard to King Wen’s and Duke Chov’s tradi- 
tionally affirmed share in the composition of the I Ching, the position taken up is 
as follows: “According to general tradition, which we have no reason to challenge, 
the present collection of sixty-four hexagrams originated with King Wen. . . he is 
said to have added brief judgements to the hexagrams during his imprisonment” 
(p. xxxix). Cautiously conservative is the word, I think, more so than most modern 





*In one sense I am disqualified for reviewing this book, since the German text is not avail- 
able to me. On the other hand, Dr. Hellmut Wilhelm has checked Mrs. Baynes’s translation 
and vouches for its accuracy. 
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critics think is historically sound. So also with regard to the trigrams as constituent 
parts of the hexagrams, there is no sign as to whether Wilhelm ever faced the possi- 
bility that the hexagrams came first in time and with them the first stratum of oracles 
in the book, long before any idea of a bipartite division of the six-line symbol occurred 
to anybody. Wilhelm’s center of interest was in the later stage of the book’s develop- 
ment, the stage in which it was taken to be “a book of wisdom,” a reliable guide to 
the wayfaring man who must take action, either of a positive or negative kind, in a 
world of unceasing flux. As such a book, Wilhelm puts up a clear case for it. It made 
sense to him as it could make living practical sense to any devout believer in an 
inspired catena of sacred logia. The attitude seems essentially this: Search the Scrip- 
tures in all times of doubt and moral hesitancy, and you will find some word that 
speaks to your condition. 

Wilhelm apparently did not swallow the whole traditional theory of the Ten Wings 
as coming from Confucius’ hand. He does not discuss the variant readings to Analects 
VII.16, and states that “in his (Confucius’) old age he gave it intensive study and 
it is highly possible that the commentary on the Decisions (T’uan Chuan) is his work. 
The Commentary on the Images also goes back to him, though less directly” (p. xxxix). 
Thus his position corresponds roughly with that of Dr. Hu Shih, expressed in his 
publications thirty years ago. I would urge that this line of interpretation cannot be 
ignored, if only for the reason that the I Ching did become a book of wisdom, at any 
rate by the third century A.D.—Wilhelm pays homage to Wang Pi’s work. A historical 
critic owes it to his intellectual conscience to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. He 
will find his knowledge enriched. Yet I would make two criticisms. There is no 
mention made of Yang Hsiung’s effort to make better sense of the I Ching line of 
reasoning, no detailed exposition of what Wang Pi actually accomplished. There is 
a blur there, as also a blur in regard to the historian’s straight questions; for example, 
what mental obscurantism were the admittedly later sections of the I Ching written to 
overthrow? Did these unknown wisdom experts write what they did to encourage 
the chiim tzu (the enlightened man) to give up the practice of divining through the 
sortes and divine for himself by rectifying his mind-heart through the reading of 
the Scripture? 

To the psychologist and more particularly the Jungian devotee the I Ching rather 
naturally appears as a valuable compendium of unconscious reactions to symbolized 
types of situation. So be it; and we may look forward to seeing what is made by them 
of the material. But Jung’s Foreword, it seems to me, is open to the objection that 
his passion for finding the unconscious ego with its para-rational manifestations could 
hardly fail to blind him to the fact that these exponents of symbolized wisdom plainly 
fought for a superior rationality of outlook on life and the universe. 

To the professional philosopher the above critique can hardly appear as encouraging; 
his training is of course calculated to make him impatient with the logical vagaries 
of occultism. Taking that into account, my answer is that the I Ching is a compendium 
in which the mind is to be seen stage by stage breaking its way out to the light of 
naturalistic reasoning, to thinking disciplined by the discovery of categorical abstrac- 
tions. The historical critics may be baffled—as undoubtedly they will be for some 
time to come—by the difficulty of dating the various stages of the process. On the 
other hand, it may be confidently stated that some six hundred years or more of 
Chinese intellectual history lie between the earliest stratum of divining oracles and 
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the latest stratum of the book in which the hexagrams are put to epistemological 
use. If the trained philosopher can sustain his courage through the early course and 
arrive, patient but undaunted, at Wilhelm’s Book II (Vol. I, pp. 301-397), then I 
taink he will find something stimulating, not to say philosophically intriguing. The 
section has by tradition had two titles, one, Ta Chuan, The Great Treatise, the other 
and more significant one, Hsi Tz’% (Appended Propositions or Judgments). 

It is not clear whether or not Wilhelm and his erudite friends regarded the Hsi Tz’é 
as itself a composite work, emanating from more than one thinker—to some of us 
the former theory has much to be said for it—but throughout the various lines of 
argumentation in the Hsi Tz’é the Western mind is inducted into a universe in which 
dualistic naturalism is the guiding thread. On the cosmic scale constructive and destruc- 
tive forces are at work, not in mutually negating processes of antithetical functioning 
but complementing each other in a self-perpetuating rhythm that produces just that, 
a working cosmos. Thus in Nature and in man momentum must be followed by rest, 
rest by momentum, and in the realm of the mind the positive presupposes the negative, 
the negative the positive, and certainty is followed by uncertainty, uncertainty by 
certainty. The symbolism of the hexagrams (viewed as consisting of two trigramatic 
parts) is based on this dualism. Further, this schematic presentation of the problems 
of knowledge is linked to the unquestioned presupposition that in all cases and at all 
times there is for men a moral implication to action of every kind, positive or negative. 
Whether this presupposition puts the Hsi Tz’d and the rest of the I Ching out of 
court for a twentieth-century philosopher is another matter. I could wish that Jung 
had thought this problem worth his attention in his Foreword. 

There are strong reasons why philosophers should read this book. One is that by 
their training their minds are filled with the predilections of Western metaphysics and 
logic, past as well as present. Thus, there is the ancient traditional concentration on 
reality in substance, later the long feud between nominalism and realism, and later 
still what Professor Gilbert Ryle calls in The Concept of Mind “the Cartesian myth,” 
namely, the idea of mind plus body each with its own brand of causation at work. 
Along with these speculations on the unknown went the tradition of man as made in 
the image of God (or in the imagination of Plato), so that until a hundred years ago 
biological analysis could not be conducted on all fours with chemical and physical 
analysis. In the I Ching, with its predilection for mutation and a logic of relationship 
rather than a logic of substance, with man as part of Nature and subject to the laws 
of his nature as all other things in Nature are subject to the laws of their respective 
natures, we see the emergence of a different kind of rationally speculative mind, one 
which thought in terms of categories that have been more on the periphery of the 
Western tradition—until the scientists began to penetrate the hinterland of electro- 
physics and sub-atomic physics. 

In making that last statement I may appear to be claiming a more acute degree of 
logical acumen for the ancient Chinese thinkers than for pre-modern Western thinkers. 
That is not my purpose, for frankly I do not know what to think. I am, therefore, 
not making an evaluation, but merely stating what seems to me a pregnant fact. Thus, 
to illustrate, the I Ching’s final idea of momentum plus rest appears to get to where 
Newton and then later Einstein got. To the mathematician this speculative achieve- 
ment is worth exactly nil, for there are no clear mathematical postulates to that 
speculation, nor is there equational reasoning. But does that fact knock out the 
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Chinese achievement for the philosopher? For the sake of philosophy we need to 
know, and I doubt if the Sinologists can achieve a sound conclusion in the matter 
unless the un-Sinological philosopher can bestir himself in the matter. A Sinologist 
sits so close to his texts and has to work so hard at getting at meanings that his mind 
is not quick to spot the meaning of meaning. We, therefore, very much need the 
co-operation of trained philosophers, of those who see Greek philosophy in relation 
to today, of those whose minds reach out to the implications of the physicist’s positive 
and negative universe. 

In conclusion, Dr. Joseph Needham, to whose forthcoming work, Science and 
Civilization in China, we all eagerly look forward, has very courteously sent me his 
chapter headings with their detailed sub-headings. I see that he deals with “The 
Pseudo-Sciences,” that is, divination, etc. In another section he deals with the I Ching. 
It comes under “The Fundamental Ideas of Chinese Science.”—-E. R. HUGHEs, 
Claremont Graduate School. 


WORLD PHILOSOPHY: A SEARCH FOR SYNTHESIS. By Oliver L. Reiser. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1948. Pp. ix + 127. 


“Total man functioning in a planetary civilization 
is one of the main objectives of humanistic striving’—this is a key statement epit- 
omizing the outlook and concern of the author of this book in which the urgent need 
for a world synthesis in thought and action is impressively set forth, and the possibility 
of achieving it by men of intelligence and good will is actively explored. The con- 
clusion is that scientific humanism is our best hope and promise for a philosophy of 
synthesis which may “unify the aspiration of mankind for a new faith, a new earth, 
and a new humanity.” 

The spirit in which the book is written is admirable in its attempt to create a climate 
of opinion in which, co-operatively, philosophers, scientists, artists, and, indeed, all 
peoples of the earth would devote themselves, while “there is still time,” to the great 
task of working out a creative synthesis which would unify the values inherent in all 
progressive cultures in the interest of further integration of idea, faith, and action. 
What is wrong with our present civilization is its fragmentation. What is needed is 
a sense of planetary solidarity and all it involves in change of thought, attitude, and 
action. Now, scientific humanism, it is urged, presents mankind with both an 
inspiring idea and a program. Man, basing himself upon the recognition of emergent 
or creative evolution, should take heart and realize that great creative achievements 
are in his power, individually and socially, if he will but use his capacity for self- 
evolution in loyalty and devotion to mankind and to its “planetary destiny.” The con- 
spicuous success achieved recently by the physical scientists in their discovery of a 
unified world view should inspire a similar effort on the part of social scientists and 
humanists to achieve a social synthesis. Man's intelligence may be trusted to solve 
mankind's social problems when they are clearly diagnosed and if the will to solve 
them prevails. 

Change in human affairs is inevitable; but rationally controlled and directed change 
is what is urgently needed. New institutions, like a true world federation, will have 
to be established; education will have to be reoriented to stress world-wide social 
integration. While the whole book proceeds on the basis of familiar Western pre- 
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suppositions and does not enter upon any detailed discussion of Eastern philosophies 
or religions, the Westerner is exhorted “to turn in all humility to the East.” Having 
gone originally into the East in search of markets, he must now return with the 
essence of the philosophy of the East, all in the interest of fusing the religion and 
philosophy of the East with the science and technology of the West. 

The author does not hesitate in the concluding chapter to raise the question whether 
scientific humanism may not become a new world religion. He believes it can. 
Indeed, it gives promise, he feels, of becoming “the one universal religion the world 
around,” if men of the present generation will but avail themselves of it. It is at this 
point that readers may feel unpersuaded. A theory that rejects supernaturalism in 
principle can hardly be expected in our day to become the world religion, largely 
because of the insistence upon its retention by important sections of Western religions. 
Eastern philosophers would presumably find scientific humanism excellent as far as 
it goes, especially when it is transformed into scientific mysticism with its recognition 
of the mystery that surrounds us all. But they would probably still wish to look for 
ultimates beyond “this world of relativity.” One may well, then, have reservations 
about the probable success of the unifying power of a “new world religion growing 
out of science,” but what in our present critical time is of basic importance is the 
will to learn and the readiness to co-operate in philosophy and in action with repre- 
sentatives of cultures far different from our own. This is the pervading spirit of the 
book, and it is in this spirit alone that world understanding and a world philosophy 
can ever be achieved.—CORNELIUS Krusk, Wesleyan University. 


ESSENCE OF HINDUISM. By Swami Nikhilananda. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1948. 


Pp. 118. 

The three essays which make up this little volume 
constitute, in spite of their relative brevity, an amazingly lucid and careful exposition 
of the main tenets of Hinduism. The essence of Hinduism, as the Swami sees it, can 
be formulated in terms of four cardinal “truths”: the divinity of the soul, the unity of 
existence, the harmony of religions, and the oneness of God. Following from these 
four truths are a number of corollaries: the illusory character of the physical universe, 
the reincarnation of the soul, and the identity of God and man—an identity which the 
Swami finds also at the core of Christianity (p. 33). By and large, these principles 
are set forth in an expository fashion without sustained argument. Though arguments 
are suggested, complete conviction, we are told, comes only with spiritual discipline 
and intuitive experience. It would appear, then, that the Swami is concerned primarily 
with a confession of faith. The book, as a whole, is intended not so much for the 
advanced scholar as for the thoughtful beginner. Those who are already familiar with 
the themes of Vedanta philosophy will find nothing particularly new. Those who are 
not familiar with these themes will find a stimulating introduction to a point of view 
which further study will expand but not considerably alter. 

In a rather broad and sometimes indirect fashion there runs throughout all three 
essays a moving plea for religious tolerance. Tolerance, as the Swami presents it, is 
something more than the external and negative tolerance of live and let live. It is, 
rather, a positive tolerance, rooted in the recognition of the basic harmony of religions 
and expressed in terms of felt “reverence for the ideals of other religions” (p. 49). 
In such tolerance, which the Hindus have preached and practiced for centuries, we 
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have the “application of democracy to religion” (p. 49). Much lip service has been 
given in recent years to the notion that religions are basically harmonious. However, 
actual religious practice (as the Swami recognizes keenly) would seem to suggest that 
many religionists are convinced that some roads do not lead to salvation at all, but 
to self-deception and destruction. How, then, are we to view the nature of the basic 
harmony of religions? The Swami seems to suggest at least three interrelated ways 
in which religious harmony can be viewed, not so much as something to be achieved 
as a fait accompli to be recognized: (1) all religions are different expressions of the 
one Reality (p. 48); (2) all religions have basic traits in common, e.g., respect for 
morality, holiness, and purity (p. 44); (3) all religions are so many paths to the 
one goal (p. 44). Within this structure, we are told, there may be all sorts of individual 
differences of formulation and emphasis—differences which reflect individual tempera- 
ment on the one hand and socio-historical conditioning on the other. 

By way of criticism, it might be argued that even if we grant that all religions are 
different expressions of one Reality, it does not follow that all expressions will actually 
be compatible with one another. Religions which assert reincarnation, for instance, are 
not logically compatible with religions which deny reincarnation. Again, even if we 
grant that all religions exhibit respect for morality, holiness, and purity, it is well to 
remember that such concepts are by no means identical in content in all religions: 
thus it is that one man’s purity is another man’s prudery and one man’s holiness is 
another man’s fanaticism. Finally, even if we grant that all religions are so many paths 
to the one goal, it does not follow that all such paths are somehow the same in other 
significant respects. The Swami himself seems to think in terms of a hierarchy of 
paths from the lowest fetishism to the highest absolutism (p. 31), a way of thinking 
which could well lead to the most intolerant sort of missionary zeal. 

One suspects that, although one can undoubtedly find more religious harmony than 
one might at first suppose, one must be prepared to accept and to work with religious 
differences which are as radical as they are irreconcilable. But democracy begins, not 
when people agree, but when they disagree. Going one step beyond the Swami, one 
might suggest that perhaps true religious tolerance expresses itself not merely in terms 
of positive reverence for the ideas and ideals of all religions, but in terms of reverence 
for the ideas and ideals of all men of good will, theists and atheists alike. I, for one, 
should not like to subscribe to the doctrine that “divorced from God, morality, even 
at its best, is only an enlightened self-interest . . .” (p. 78) —HAROLD E. MCCARTHY, 
University of Hawaii. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI. By Paramhansa Yogananda. Preface by W. Y. 
Evans-W entz. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1946. Pp. xvi + 498. 


Autobiography of a Yogi as a title for a book 
sounded strange indeed to my Indian ears—for it is not traditional for a yogi in India 
to speak of himself as such; nor does a spiritual man style himself by the highest title 
“Paramhansa,” which is reserved for only those rare souls who have attained their 
liberation from the bondage of earthly life and activity and live in complete equanimity 
of mind (samadhi). (Not even Swami Vivekananda called himself or was ever 
referred to as “Paramhansa.”) I draw the attention of the reader to these technical 
inaccuracies, because in spiritual matters they are not only misleading to the public 
in general but actually harmful to the spiritual aspirant himself. 
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Autobiography of a Yogi is an astonishing book and is probably written from a 
combination of motives: from the legitimate one of self-advertisement to the noble 
one of acquainting a foreign reader with the supernatural power of the spiritual forces 
over the physical world, believed to have been possessed by the yogis in India. But, 
unfortunately, this autobiography focuses the attention of the reader on just those 
aspects of spiritual life and yoga which for ages have been regarded as hindrances in 
the path of a yogi's realization of God. Other persons, therefore, who claim to know 
India and respect her for her spiritual achievement in the past and the present, may 
be forgiven if they do not regard God-realization and yoga as Swami Yogananda does. 

To review specifically the contents of this autobiography of forty-eight chapters 
would be only a repetition or a restatement of the table of contents. The reader is 
merely led from chapter to chapter in a narration of miraculous occurrences, the 
majority of which happen to the author himself, or to which the author was witness. 
If we assume them all to be authentic, they produce an impression that the essence of 
a spiritual or divine life has centered around these powers and their exercise—which 
in some cases call upon God to satisfy almost any whim of man. The miracles 
described are too numerous to mention here. They occur to the Swami from infancy 
to his arrival in America, and range from personal and spontaneous wish-fulfillment 
to the resurrection of the dead. It is surprising to note that almost all the miraculous 
occurrences take place in India, before the Swami’s arrival on American soil. While 
scores of these were crowded into the Swami’s pre-American life, scarcely one miracle 
has occurred during his twenty years in America. Is it that materialistic America is 
not yet ready for miracles, even for an Indian yogi? Almost every chapter deals with 
a miracle, but a few chapter titles selected at random may give an idea of the contents 
of the book: The Saint with Two Bodies; A “Perfume Saint” Performs His Wonders; 
The Tiger Swami; The Levitating Saint; The Sleepless Saint; Outwitting the Stars; 
A Mohammedan Wonder-Worker; My Guru Appears Simultaneously in Calcutta and 
Serampore; Kashi, Reborn and Rediscovered; Rama Is Raised from the Dead; 
Materializing a Palace in the Himalayas. 

There also lurks a subtle method in the chronological recounting of such miracles 
(pp. 100 ff., passim). The only chapters which are free from the miraculous are the 
three on J. G. Bose, the famous Indian scientist, Rabindranath Tagore, and Mahatma 
Gandhi. There is absolutely no connection between these chapters and the rest of the 
book. The reader has no option but to think that they serve only the egocentric purpose 
of associating the Swami’s name with Bose, Gandhi, and Tagore. But this is somewhat 
incongruous, for, happily, the lives, personalities, and work of men like Gandhi and 
Tagore (whom most religious and spiritually minded men follow and respect) are 
supremely free from the powers that fill the pages of this autobiography. The book 
on the whole leaves the reader with the impression that it would have been much 
better had the author followed what he himself says: “Performances of miracles . 
are spectacular, but spiritually useless. Having little purpose beyond entertainment, 
they are digressions from a serious search for God” (p. 50). 

The book, widely advertised and read, will no doubt acquaint the reader with India, 
yoga, and Swami Yogananda, but whether it will portray them truly is quite doubtful. 
Truth never suffers so much from its opponent as from its over-zealous devotee.— 

S. K. SAKSENA, University of Hawais. 
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THE OPEN SELF. By Charles Morris. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. 179. 


Upon a “biological bill of rights” this book founds 
a philosophy that would unite the world, East and West, in an open society of open 
selves, keeping diversity in unity. If persons were merely social products who could 
be fitted as well into one scheme as another, there would be no firm basis for pre- 
ferring a free way of life. Conditioning would justify any condition. But people are 
different, beginning with their bodies. Professor Morris uses Sheldon’s threefold 
classification of bodily types: endomorphy, or soft roundedness; mesomorphy, or 
strength of bone and muscle; and ectomorphy, or sensitive fragility. The psychologist 
William H. Sheldon, who describes these types in The Varieties of Human Physique, 
finds three corresponding temperaments which Charles Morris characterizes as the 
endomorph’s need of dependence, the mesomorph’s need of domination, and the 
ectomorph’s need of detachment. Both Sheldon and Morris are careful to say that 
these types and temperaments are just general tendencies, only more or less pro- 
nounced, always mixed. Everyone has something of the constitution and motivation 
of everyone else. The differences almost seem to coalesce and cancel out to the point 
where they could be discounted. Yet even to ordinary observation the types are not 
blurred beyond recognition. What is left of them, after the qualifications and com- 
binations are considered, is enough to make people significantly different. 

Morris does not forget the great importance of other than bodily factors in the 
shaping of human beings: their various physical environments, culture patterns, and 
ways of using signs. The economic drive is not left out but made a phase of the desire 
for power through wealth and prestige. But the responsiveness of human nature to 
multiple influences, as studied in the social sciences, makes it all the more important 
to focus upon what is constant in each person: his frame of body and mind. This will 
always affect his response to climate and geography, color his use of a culture and its 
language, and overshadow his opportunities for power. 

Morris follows up George H. Mead’s discovery of language as the means of transi- 
tion from a body to a self—a being with greatly increased freedom—but sees the 
freedom of each self as loyal to the body at its base. Thus different kinds of people 
“develop different fringe meanings for their words,” and different ideals for their 
lives. In the light of his own previous work on signs and on The Paths of Life, Morris 
asserts the relativity of appraisals and prescriptions to individual differences. 

He does not merely assert. He relies upon questionnaires. One (in chapter IV), 
answered by a thousand college students over the United States, was designed to 
bring out the order of preference among thirteen ways to live, based upon historical 
religions and ethical systems, Oriental and Occidental. It may be objected that each 
of these ways is stated so attractively that it would be hard for a normal person not 
to choose the way which includes something from each of the others. This is what 
most of the answerers did. But Morris interprets the result to mean that a new ideal 
is coming to birth: “a way of life friendly to personal diversity under which Orient 
and Occident might find kinship.” The explanation is not only that “a large propor- 
tion of the population . . . are fairly strong in endomorphy, mesomorphy, and ecto- 
morphy alike,” but that new knowledge, skills, and social resources for the first time 
make feasible the “ideal of the abundant self . . . in an abundant society” (pp. 
118-119). The implication is that as something like American abundance is spread 
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by science over the earth more people everywhere will be able to share this complex 
ideal. They will accordingly move toward social unity. 

Another step in this direction is the development of a philosophy to make the new 
personality ideal explicit, as in the past there has been a kind of philosophy to con- 
firm each type of person in being himself. The results of a second questionnaire are 
cited as tentative but significant evidence of this past correspondence (pp. 124-126). 
The alternative philosophic positions offered in this document do not seem mutually 
exclusive; all of them could be held at once in different respects. Yet Morris reports 
that the answers (of only 100 persons) to such a test showed that endomorphs find 
absolute idealism congenial. Josiah Royce is given as an example. Though he was 
subjected to the test posthumously there is no doubt about his position and shape. 
But were Hegel and Fichte such soft round balls? William James is supposed to 
illustrate the finding that personal idealism appeals to endomorphic mesomorphs. 
It is intriguing to think of Bertrand Russell as an extreme ectomorph and of John 
Dewey as an ectomorphic mesomorph. One may wonder how Santayana should be 
classified. And one may ask what relation there was between the tall vigorous figure 
of George H. Mead and the “coming philosophy” with which he is identified. But 
it does not matter, because this philosophy “will embrace in a wider synthesis the 
philosophies answering to the more specialized selves. . . . It will be as Oriental as 
it is Western. It will talk to endomorph, mesomorph, and ectomorph alike” (p. 129). 
In this philosophy every person and each society would be free to satisfy its own 
motivations. 

This book may disappoint the scholar by its attempt to be easy and brief concern- 
ing matters that are complex; on the other hand, the general reader may be daunted 
by its scientific terminology and its inconclusive air of work in progress. Yet many 
a reader will be heartened by Morris’ not unfounded faith in the potentialities of the 
free and open self—VAN METER AMES, University of Cincinnati. 


OSTASIEN DENKT ANDERS: VERSUCH EINER ANALYSE DES WEST- 
OSTLICHEN GEGENSATZES. By Lily Abegg. Ziirich: Atlantis-Verlag Ag, 1949. 
Pp. 425. 


Carl Gustav Jung wrote the preface to this excellent 
description of Chinese and Japanese attitudes (behavior patterns), and his definitions 
of philosophical terms are adopted by the author, one of his best pupils in the field 
of Far Eastern psychology. Her experiences as a newspaper reporter in China and 
Japan shortly before and during World War II served as material for building up her 
philosophical interpretation of the Chinese and Japanese way of life in her two 
previous works, Yamato, der Sendungsglaube des Japanischen Volkes (Frankfurt, 
1936), and Chinas Erneuerung (Frankfurt, 1940), and in the book under review, 
the best of the three. She follows J. J. M. De Groot, Marcel Granet, D. T. Suzuki, 
Richard Wilhelm, and Hellmut Wilhelm in her presentation of Chinese philosophy, 
but adds enough new and penetrating remarks to make her book an original contribu- 
tion. She stresses the complementary (W. T. Chan: “both-and” attitude), encircling, 
cyclical nature of Far Eastern thought, trying to convert contradictory, mutually 
exclusive /oci into co-operating poles of a reconciling whole. She attributes the fact 
that Far Eastern historians do not direct all events to a zero point, as Western and 
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Moslem historians do (birth of Christ, flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina), 
to a lack of concentrating perspectivist temporal projection, needed in all evolutionary 
systems, and to a panoramic unity of time and space (totum simul), formulated 
by one of the greatest Japanese philosophers, K. Nishida, as the self-consciousness of 
the ever-becoming, never-existent “Now.” 

She characterizes Far Eastern social conditions as community without collectivism, 
personality without individualism. 

Her generalizations concerning the contrast of Chinese and Japanese mentality, 
such as that the Chinese are more ethical, the Japanese more aesthetic, lack sufficient 
substantiation JOHANNES RAHDER, Yale University. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE MYSTICISM. By Jacques de Marquette. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1949. Pp. 229. 


This book consists substantially of a series of lec- 
tures given by the author at the Lowell Institute of Boston as early as 1944. But the 
message it gives is as fresh as ever. In a few words, the author gives a neat diagnosis 
of the troubles of the present world: 


Our materialistic civilization, in which quantity smothers quality, and in which machines and 
money count for more than men and spiritual values, is bankrupt. The main cause of our world- 
wide chaos and confusion lies in the present failure of religion to provide the needed ideal 
incentives and moral restrictions. Total reconstruction of our world requires as a preliminary 
condition a revivification of practical ethics of which religion has proven, so far, to be the only 
efficient source. America is still the most religious country in Christendom. If there is to be a 
religious renaissance in the West, it should take place here (pp. 28-29). 


According to the author, a revival of interest in mysticism will help to bring about 
a religious renaissance, for, as he writes, “A study of mysticism is capable of instilling 
in the religious life of our day the element of fervor which it is lacking” (p. 29). This 
constitutes the principal motive of the book. 

In a little over two hundred pages, the book offers a survey of an extremely wide 
field, covering, as it does, Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam. One lecture 
is dedicated to “Greek and Hebrew Sources of Christian Mystical Theology.” It gives 
an interesting account of the mystical element in such: great thinkers as Plato, Philo, 
and Plotinus, and of the influence of their ideas on Christian thinkers. 

It is impossible to give here a summary of the book, which is itself a summary. 
All that the reviewer desires to say here is that this book will profit both the beginner 
and the initiate: the beginner will find it a good introduction to mysticism, and the 
initiate in any particular school of thought will find more fuel to feed his fire of love. 

The general reader will profit especially by studying Lecture I, on “Nature and 
Scope of Mysticism,” where he will find what mysticism és and what it is mot. As is 
usually the case in this field, the author is more successful in saying what mysticism 
is not than in describing what it is. As he rightly asserts, mysticism must by no means 
be confounded with “all the schools and cults trying to use a knowledge of so-called 
spiritual laws to obtain advantages in the earthly life, such as health, wealth, employ- 
ment, or social or sentimental successes” (p. 20). It is also to be sharply distinguished 
“from the so-called spiritualism of the evocations of the seances” (p. 20). For, while 
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those who resort to the ouija board or to necromancers desire to enter into com- 
munication with the souls of the dead, “the mystic seeks union with God alone and 
is not satisfied with anything short of his supreme goal” (p. 20). 

In explaining why the way of the mystics usually begins with an apparently nega- 
tive process of purification, the author resorts to the Pauline idea of the two men 
within each of us. As he puts it, “there is a basic divergence between our two natures. 
Each one is directed towards the particular realm whence is derived its being, and 
thrives according to the amount of attention and interest it receives from the indi- 
vidual. Hence the necessity of subduing the earthly interests and appetites, in order 
to allow the spiritual faculties to develop fully so as to bring the individual to the 
new birth which will mark his conscious awakening to the fact of his intrinsic be- 
longing to the realm of spiritual Unity” (p. 25). 

No one can read this book without getting something out of it. The present re- 
viewer is especially impressed by its neat and charming presentation of Hindu and 
Islamic mysticism (Lectures II and VII). In Lecture II, the reader will find an 
interesting account of the different schools of Yoga. Of special interest is Bhakti 
Yoga, the Yoga of devotion. 

Concerning the Persian idea of the unreality of the phenomenal world, the author 
has made a penetrating observation: 


Yet, if seen from the point of view of the Absolute, the world has no reality, from the stand- 
point of creatures, it is endowed with enough reality by the presence of the Divine Essence 
within the restrictions of Banda [the principle of restrictive and cognitive differentiation], to 
be accepted with awe and wonderment by man as God’s work (p. 169). 

Lecture VI on “The Mystical Apotheosis of Christianity” is well done. 

Except for the fact that Taoism is entirely left out and the spirit of Zen Buddhism 
is rather inadequately treated, one cannot find much fault with the book. Furthermore, 
one has more to appreciate in what the author has to offer than to regret in what he 
has not included, probably for lack of space. 

However, before I take leave of the book, I feel compelled to point out a little 
mistake on page 72, where the school of “Pure Land” is identified with “Tendai.” 
Of course, “Tendai” should be changed into “Jodo” or “Ching-t'u.” On the whole, 
the author does not seem as much at home in dealing with Buddhism as in dealing 
with the other religions. In view of the fact that the literature of Zen Buddhism and 
other Chinese. schools of Buddhism has for the most part remained untranslated, a 
mastery of the Chinese language is imperatively needed to delve into them.—JOHN 
C. H. Wu, University of Hawaii. 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Second 
edition. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1942. Pp. 343. 


At this late date it is not appropriate for Philoso- 
phy East and West to print a full review of a book which was published az long ago 
as 1942. But a brief note on The Dictionary of Philosophy might not be out of place 
since parts of the book have distinct relevance to the field to which the journal is 
devoted. Although the book has been rather widely criticized on some counts, it is 
useful to those who are working in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy 
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because it lists definitions and explanations of terms which are important in Indian 
and Chinese philosophy, and thus it can often serve as a convenient tool of reference 
by providing a glossary of essential terms and concepts. 

Professor Kurt Leidecker, of Mary Washington College of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and recently Visiting Professor at the University of Southern California, has 
contributed the definitions of Indian philosophical terms, and Wing-tsit Chan, Pro- 
fessor of Chinese Culture and Philosophy at Dartmouth College, and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chinese Philosophy at the University of Hawaii and Dean of Lingnan 
University, Canton, is responsible for the work in the field of Chinese philosophy. 

The definitions provided in both of these fields are quite standard and dependable 
and are generally well done. While definitions are usually kept to a minimum— 
sometimes too sketchily—most important concepts are explained with appropriate 
fullness. 

Chinese terms are admirably defined and described, and Professor Chan has been 
extremely careful to give fully adequate accounts of complicated and important terms, 
for example, Tao and jén. Equally complete explanations would be helpful for some 
Indian terms, for example, avidya and samnyasin. 

While the book is to be commended for the inclusion of Indian and Chinese ter- 
minology (thus avoiding the provincialism of so many books in Western philosophy), 
two defects are to be noted. First, the chaotic condition of the diacritical marks 
cannot be overlooked. The marks, especially in the case of Sanskrit words, are very 
unreliable, and there are a few omissions in the case of Chinese terms, also. The 
printer and/or editor may be to blame for this, but it is still the book that is not 
dependable in this respect. Secondly, while the list of terms defined is quite compre- 
hensive, it is regrettable that Japanese Buddhism is left out entirely. Obviously Pro- 
fessor Leidecker covers only Indian Buddhism, and Professor Chan deals with Chinese 
philosophy other than Buddhism. Possibly as the result of an oversight on the part 
of the editor in his assignment, key Japanese terms such as satori, kan, and mond6— 
and even Zen itself—are neglected. With the growing interest in Zen Buddhism, 
these are unfortunate omissions. Several other schools of Mahayana Buddhism are 
also not included. 

All in all, however, despite a few omissions and despite the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of diacritical marks, the book is a valuable guide to the essential meaning of 
most of the key terms of Indian and Chinese philosophy, and is therefore worthy 
of special attention—-CHARLES A. Moore, University of Hawaii. 
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Books Received 


Books listed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy. The style for each listing conforms to 
that used in the book itself. Readers who wish to review any of 
the books listed should communicate with the Editor. 





PHASES OF RELIGION AND CULTURE. By C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. Bombay: 
Hind Kitabs, Led., 1949. Pp. 118. 


GITA LETTERS. By Swami Avinasananda. Foreword by S. Radhakrishnan. Bombay: 
Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 1948. Pp. viii +- 199. 


MESSAGE TO HUMANITY. By Swami Baulananda. Madras: The Poverty Relief 
Service, n.d. Pp. 84. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF JOSIAH ROYCE. Edited by Stuart Gerry Brown. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1950. Pp. 220. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM: A PHILOSOPHICAL STUDY. By 
Satischandra Chatterjee. Calcutta: Das Gupta & Co., Ltd., 1950. Pp. xiv + 178. 


THE NYAYA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE: A CRITICAL STUDY OF SOME 
PROBLEMS OF LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. By Satischandra Chatterjee. 
2d ed.; Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1950. Pp. xix + 387. 


CONFUCIUS: THE MAN AND THE MYTH. By H. G. Creel. New York: John 
Day Company, 1949. Pp. xi + 363. 


THE UPANISADS IN STORY AND DIALOGUE. By R. R. Diwakar. Foreword 
by S. Radhakrishnan. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Lrd., 1950. Pp. vi + 130. 


FORGOTTEN RELIGIONS. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1950. Pp. xv + 392. 


MODERN TRENDS IN ISLAM. By H. A. R. Gibb. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947, 1950. Pp. xii + 141. 


MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF NAVYA-NYAYA LOGIC. By Daniel Henry 
Holmes Ingalls. “Harvard Oriental Series,” Vol. XL. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 182. 


THE TULIP OF SANAI. By Sir Muhammad Iqbal. Translated by A. J. Arberry. 
New York: Russell F. Moore Company, 1949. Pp. vii + 36. 


THE WORLD AS IDEA, EMOTION, AND WILL. By C. Jinarajadasa, Adyar: The 
Theosophical Publishing House, 1948. Pp. 85. 


THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS: SILVER JUBILEE COMMEMORA- 
TION VOLUME. Edited by T. M. P. Mahadevan, N. A. Nikam, R. Das, G. R. 
Malkani, N. V. Bannerjee, and D. D. Vandekar. Madras and Bangalore: The 
Indian Philosophical Congress, 1950. Pp. viii + 311. 
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THE INTUITIVE PHILOSOPHY. By Rohit Mehta. Adyar: The Theosophical 
Publishing House, 1950. Pp. vii + 405. 


DER WEG IN DIE PHILOSOPHIE: EINE PHILOSOPHISCHE FIBEL. By Georg 
Misch. “Sammlung Dalp,” Band 72. 2d ed.; Bern: A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1950, 
Erster Teil, pp. 504. 


COMPARATIVE AESTHETICS. By Kanti Chandra Pandey. Vol. 1, INDIAN 
AESTHETICS. “The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series,” Studies Vol. II. Banaras: 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1950. Pp. xxii + 486. 


REASON IN THE ART OF LIVING. By James Bissett Pratt. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949. Pp. xi + 303. 


ETUDES ET PORTRAITS. By Lizelle Reymond and Jean Herbert. 3d ed.; Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve; Neuchatel: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1944. Pp. 143. Essays 
on Ramakrishna, Ramdas, Tagore, Nivedita, Ananda Moyi, Krishnabai, women 
of India, the Gité, Ganesha, and meditation. 


MAIMONIDE: SA VIE, SON OEUVRE, SA PHILOSOPHIE. By Henri Sérowya, 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1951. Pp. 152. 


READINGS FROM THE MYSTICS OF ISLAM. Translated by Margaret Smith. 
London: Luzac and Company, Ltd., 1950. Pp. vii + 144. 


MAHAYANA BUDDHISM. By Beatrice Lane Suzuki. 2d ed.; London: David Mar- 
lowe, Ltd., 1948. Pp. xlii + 146. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ZEN BUDDHISM. By Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1949. Pp. 136. 


TOWARD THE GOAL SUPREME. By Swami Virajananda, Introduction by Chris- 
topher Isherwood. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. Pp. 155. 


RAJA-YOGA OR CONQUERING THE INTERNAL NATURE. By Swami Vive- 
kananda, 8th ed.; Almora: Advaita Ashrama, 1947. Pp. iv + 303. 


HISTORY OF THOUGHTS IN MAHAYANA (OR SUPERIOR) BUDDHISM. 
By Baiyu Watanabe. Tokyo: Minshukaihonbu, 1948. Pp. ii + 148. 


KONPON BUKKYO NO SEISHIN! [THE SPIRIT OF FUNDAMENTAL BUD- 
DHISM]}. By Baiyu Watanabe. Tokyo: Yuihdshoen, 1949. Pp. 83. 


THOUGHTS, LITERATURE AND MONASTERIES IN EARLIER BUDDHISM. 
By Baiyu Watanabe. Tokyo: Minshukaihonbu, 1948. Pp. v + 218. 


MALAY PROVERBS. By Sir Richard Wimstedt. “Wisdom of the East Series.” 
London: John Murray, 1950. Pp. viii + 85. 


DAS YANG- UND YIN-PRINZIP AUSSERHALB DES CHINESISCHEN. By 
Gustav Zollinger. Bern: A. Francke Ag. Verlag, 1949. Pp. 63. 
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Current Periodicals 








Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy except, occasionally, when a full table of 
contents is published to indicate the scope of a particular journal. 
Contents of Chinese and Japanese journals have been translated. 
The style for each listing conforms to that used in the publication 
itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ADVENT (Pondicherry), November, 1950: Editorial by NOLINI KANTA 


Gupra—Sweet Adversity; The Soul in Anguish; Sartrian Freedom; A Modernist 
Mentality. Ski AUROBINDO, Savitri, Book IV, Canto III. Ski AUROBINDO, Letters 
of Sri Aurobindo. SRI AUROBINDO, The Godward Emotions. N. PEARSON, The 
Spiritual Basis of Personality (II). RISHABHCHAND, The Mother on Yogic 
Action (IV). JAGDISH SARAN, The Psychology of Poetic Genius. M. PANDIT, 
The Guru in Spiritual Life. ANDRE, A Visit to Sri Aurobindo Ashram. 


February, 1951: Sri AUROBINDO, Savitri, Book IV, Canto IV. Sri AUROBINDO, 
The Way of Devotion. RISHABHCHAND, The Mother on Yogic Action. N. PEAR- 
SON, The Spiritual Basis of Personality (Ill). J. N. CHuBB, The Story of 
Philosophy (From Kant to Sri Aurobindo). R. N. KHANNA, The Master's 
Compassion. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), February, 1951: ANON., One True Philosophy. 


ANON., Strengthening the Witness to Truth. BHIKSHU SANGHARAKSHITA, 
The Diamond Path. ANON., Philosophy and National Service. ANON., The 
Problem of Man Remains. 


March, 1951: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—Truth and Beauty. A. N. 
MARLOW, The Indian Interpretation of Christianity. WALLACE STEGNER, The 
Internationality of Literature. ERNEST V. HAYES, The Greek Ideal of the Perfect 
Man. CHARULAL MUKHERJEA, The Religion of the Santals. 


April, 1951: GEORGE GODWIN, What Is Democracy? CyRIL Moore, Can a 
Buddhist Be a Communist?: Buddhist Philosophy and Marxism. P. NAGARAJA 
RAO, The Nature and Destiny of Man: A Spiritual View. M. D. W. JEFFREYS, 
Missionary Philological Errors. RUFUS SUTER, An Old Argument for the 
Existence of God. 


May, 1951: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—The Inner Conversion of Tojo. 
L. S. DoORASAMI, Towards a United World. ANON., Needed—True Religion. 
SARDAR K. M. PANIKKAR, Some Observations on T. S. Eliot's Theory of Culture. 
H. G. NARAHARI, Vedic Scholars and the Atharvaveda. GARDNER MURPHY, 
The Indian Institute of Culture: Unesco Studies of Social Tensions. 


June, 1951: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—On Moral Values. P. T. RAJU, 
Humanistic Transformation. S. K. RAMACHANDRA RAO, “The Stopping of IIL.” 
D. K. M., The Eternal Present. 
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EAST AND WEST (Rome), I (4), January, 1951: F&NG YU-LAN, Chinese Phi- 
losophy and Its Possible Contribution to a Universal Philosophy. UGo Spiriro, 
Philosophic Thought in Present-day Italy. 


THE HUMANIST, No. 1, 1951: A. E. MorGAN, India’s Philosophic Burden. 


JINBUN GAKUHO {JOURNAL OF HUMANISTIC SCIENCE} (Kyoto), I, 
December, 1950: N. UMETANI, The Ideological Background of Japan’s Mod- 
ernization in the End of the Tokugawa Regime. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XII (1), January, 1951: JosEPH 
NEEDHAM, Human Laws and Laws of Nature in China and the West (I). 
Chinese Reactions to Imported Ideas—I, ARTHUR F. WRIGHT, Fu I and the 
Rejection of Buddhism; I], HELLMUT WILHELM, A Confucian Attempt in 
Syncretism; III, BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ, Ch’én Tu-hsiu and the Acceptance of 
the Modern West. 


NOTAS Y ESTUDIOS DE FILOSOFIA (Tucuman, Argentina), II (5), January- 
March, 1951: JUAN ADOLFO VAZQUEZ, Una Metafisica de la Cultura. SALVa- 
TORE Bucca, Kena Upanisad. CHARLES A. Moore, La II Conferencia Filoséfica 
de Oriente-Occidente (Noticias). 


OTANI GAKUHO [THE JOURNAL OF BUDDHISM AND CULTURAL 
SCIENCE} (Kyoto), XXIX (1), August, 1949: D. T. SUZUKI, Meeting East 
and West. K. ABE, “Liberty” in the Hegelian Ethics. 


XXIX (2), December, 1949: E. OcHo, Christians and Buddhists in the Late 
Ming Period: Criticism of Each on the Other. H. MAEDA, Experience and 
Thinking in Pedagogy. Y. MATSUBARA, From Honen to Shinran, A Study in 
the Development of Shin Buddhism. 


XXX (1), September, 1950: IssA1 FUNAHASHI, Two Aspects of the Causation 


Theory in the Agama Siitra. MASARU OTANI, Beyond the Shadow of Kitén- 
Existence. 


XXX (2), November, 1950: SusumMU YAMAGUCHI, Textual Explanation of 
the Buddhaksetra-Parivarta of the Vimalakirti Sétra. IssAl1 FUNAHASHI, Two 
Aspects of the Causation Theory in the Agama Siitra. YUIICHI TAKEDA, 
Buddhism and “Haikai” in the Earlier Stage of Its Development. 


XXX (3), February, 1951: H. MAEDA, Schleiermacher on Religious Education. 
S. Ora, On Shinran’s Comments on “Three Faith.” S. YAMAGUCHI, Textual 
Explanation of the Buddhaksetra-Parivarta of the Vimalakirti Sitra. 


PHILOSOPHIA (Tokyo), No. 18, 1950: Keiz1 SATO, Genealogy of Idealisms. 
SEIzI UYEDA, Philosophical Naturalism—A Tendency of Recent American 
Philosophy. SOICHIRO KANZAWA, Ontological Ground of Aristotle's Ethics. 


No. 19, 1950: Tsutomu IWASAKI, The Limits of Negations, and Nothing. 
ROKUSABURO NIEDA, An Essay Concerning Nihilism. JUNZO YONEDA, Nihilism 
Surmounted. JUN ARITA, Some Aspects of Nihilism in Japan. YAYOI WATARI, 
On the Principles of Conflict and Reconciliation. E1HO KAWAHARA, On Kant's 
Theory of Antinomy. 
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PHILOSOPHY, XXVI (96): H. H. Duss, Confucius: His Life and Teaching. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), LVI (2), February, 1951: Education— 
The Manifestation of Perfection Already in Man (Editorial). Sir C. P. RAMA- 
SWAMY IyER, The Place of the Philosopher in Modern Society. SWAMI 
SATPRAKASHANANDA, The Vedic Religion: A Twofold Way. SwAMI PAvI- 
TRANANDA, Knowing and Doing. AMARESH DATTA, Tagore, the Poet of New 
India. NALINI KANTA BRAHMA, Studies in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 
ANON., Indian Culture and the Vedas. 


LVI (3), March, 1951: Conversations of SWAMI VIJNANANANDA. SWAMI 
AKHILANANDA, Religion and Reconstruction of Society. SWAMI SATPRAKA- 
SHANANDA, The Vedic Religion: A Twofold Way. SwAMI RANGANA- 
THANANDA, The Spirit of the Upanishads. SASIBHUSHAN BHATTACHARYYA, 
Awakening. NALINI KANTA BRAHMA, Studies in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 


LVI (4), April, 1951: ELise AYLEN, The Vision of Parvati. Conversations 
of SWAMI VIJNANANANDA. The Ideal of Human Unity (Editorial). ANIRVAN, 
Indian Mysticism. SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, The Vedic Religion: A Two- 
fold Way. HARIDAS BHATTACHARYA, Art and Religion. AKSHAYA KUMAR 
BANERJEE, The Conception of the Sportive Absolute. NALINI KANTA BRAHMA, 
Studies in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 


LVI (5), May, 1951: Letters of SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. Conversations of 
SWAMI VIJNANANANDA. The Ideal of Renunciation (Editorial). N. V. 
BANERJEE, The Ethical and Social Background of Buddhism. SWAMI SATPRAKA- 
SHANANDA, The Vedic Religion: A Twofold Way. ANIRVAN, Indian Mysticism. 
AKSHAYA KUMAR BANERJEE, The Conception of the Sportive Absolute. 
MOHANLAL SETHI, The Power of Prayer. NALINI KANTA BRAHMA, Studies 
in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 


LVI (6), June, 1951: S. SATPRAKASHANANDA, The Vedic Religion: A Two- 
fold Way. C. T. K. CHARI, Mysticism and the Language of Paradox. JATINDRA 
MOHAN GANGULY, The Sanatana and Other Religious Outlooks. N. V. BANERJI, - 
The Ethical and Social Background of Buddhism. AKSHAYA KUMAR BANERJEE, 
The Conception of the Sportive Absolute. NALINI KANTA BRAHMA, Studies 
in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 


REVUE DE PSYCHOLOGIE DES PEUPLES (Le Havre), V (3), September- 
December, 1950: G. H. Bousquet, Loi Musulmane et droit Européen. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE METAPHYSIQUE, DE SOCIOLOGIE ET D’ECO- 
NOMIE (Anvers), No. 8, December, 1950: HERMAN DECKERS, L’hystérie du 
moi, le mensonge abyssal, et l'expérience ineffable. 


RISO [A JOURNAL OF THEORETICAL STUDIES OF CULTURE] (Tokyo), 
No. 210, October, 1950: Problems in the View of Life—RisAKU MUTAI, The 
Final Ground of Human Existence. SADAMU FUJIWARA, Anxiety and Despair. 
TsuUTOMU IWASAKI, Pessimism and Optimism. YOSHINORI TAKEUCHI, Life 
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and Death. SABURO IMAIZUMI, On Destiny. YUSUKE YAMAGUCHI, Evil and 
Good. YASUSHI HISAYAMA, Faith. MAGOICHI KUSHIDA, On Happiness. ROKU- 
. SABURO NIHEDA, On Love. MAMORU MOCHIZUKI, Sex. TSUTOMU MIURA, 
Human Being and Revolution in Historical Materialism. 


No. 211, November, 1950: The Quest for Modern Religion—ROBERT SCHIN- 
ZINGER, Philosophy and Religion. SEISHIRO Ok, True Life and Faith. SEIEI 
SHINOHARA, The Contemporary Meaning of Faith, ARATA YAMAMOTO, On 
the Pacifism of Reinhold Niebuhr. TosHIRO SUZUKI, Interest in Modern Reli- 
gion. Norimoro IINo, Religion and Social Reformation. SHIGEMOTO TOGoORO, 
Buddhism and Social Problems. 


No. 212, December, 1950: What Does Philosophy Teach Us for Life? —MASAAKI 
KosAKA, What Does Philosophy Teach Us for Life? Jo TAKAHASHI, Moral 
Confidence Given by Philosophy. IwAO KoYAMA, How Does Philosophy Dwell 
on the Theory of Eternity? SEISHIRO OE, How Does Philosophy Deal with God 
and Lead Us to Faith? TsUuNEO HosoyA, What Does Philosophy Teach to 
Teachers? MitsurO MuTO, What Does Philosophy Teach to Us for Our Social 
Lives? KANICHI TAKAGI, How Is Philosophy Related to Science? YOSHIMORI 
YAZAKI, Philosophy and Art. Ke1ji1 SATO, What Should We Read to Study 
Philosophy? 


TETSUGAKU-ZASSHI {JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY] (Tokyo), LXV (708), 
September 30, 1950: Poem of Nietzsche: “Signal-fire (Feuerzeichen)” (trans- 
lated into Japanese by TOMIO TEZUKA). TAKEZO KANEKO, Criticism and the 
Overcoming of the Modern Age. SABURO SUZUKI, Antinomy between “Super- 
man” and “Eternal Returning.” A Method of Appreciating Nietzsche’s Phi- 
losophy. YOSHIO NomuRA, Recent Interpretations of Nietzsche from the 
Standpoint of Catholicism. TASUKU HARA, Introduction to Nietzsche. NINZUI 
SAITO, Nietzsche and Classical Philology. YOSHIO KAYANO, Jaspers’ Interpre- 
tation of Nietzsche. 


LXVI (709), March 30, 1951: SHOSON MIYAMOTO, Moksa and Nirvana: 
Studies upon These Conceptions by Modern Scholars. YUKIO SAKAMOTO, 
Moments of the Development of the Pratityasamutpada Conception. KUMATARO 
KAWADA, Self-realisation and Self-cognizance: A Treatise in Comparative Phi- 
losophy. GIBUN UEDA, Logic in the Madhyamika-Sastra: On the Interpretation of 
Siinyata-Relativity. TsUGIHIKO YAMAZAKI, Controversy of Two Branches of the 
Madhyamika-school upon Siinyata and Logic: An Inquiry into the First Chapter 
of the Prasannapada by Candrakirti. HAJIME NAKAMURA, Hinduism and This- 
worldly Ethics: Madhva and Vallabha. SusuMU YAMAGUCHI, Results of 
Buddhistic Study in Europe during the Last Eleven Years. 


TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Louvain), XII (4), November, 1950: 
J. GONDA, Brahman: Indische Traditie en Westerse Methode (with an English 
summaty ). 


XI (1), March, 1951: C. VANSTEENKISTE, Arabische en Joodse Wijsbegeerte. 
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THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XXXVII (8), December, 1950: Renuncia- 


tion as Expounded by SWAMI VIVEKANANDA (Editorial). WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
A Descant in the Forum of the Soul. V. RAGHAVAN, Sri Sadasiva Brahmendra’s 
Atmavidyavilasa. 


XXXVII (9), January, 1951: Can Renunciaticn Be Systematically Practised 
by Everyone in Daily Life? (Editorial). MOHAN SINGH, Worship and Salva- 
tion according to the Gita. SWAMI PAVITRANANDA, Sri Krishna the Man and 
the Divine. 


XXXVII (10), February, 1951: Renunciation and Social Cohesion (Editorial). 
SWAMI YATISWARANANDA, Are We at the Mercy of Destiny. K. R. PISHAROTI, 
Dvadasapanjarikastotra of Sri Sankaracharya. SWAMI LOKESWARANANDA, Self- 
Surrender. 


XXXVII (11), March, 1951: Renunciation and Social Cohesion (Editorial). 
SwAMI RITAJANANDA, Sri Ramakrishna and the Laymen. Sir S. V. RAMAMURTI, 
The Science of Spirit. SWAMI GHANANANDA, Vedanta as a Synthesis of 
Religion and Philosophy. 


XXXVII (12), April, 1951: Renunciation and Social Cohesion (Editorial). 
C. T. K. Cuar, Ancient Indian Depth Psychology and the West. SRAMANERA 
SANGHARAKSHITA, Is Religion Escapism? KEWAL MOTWANI, What Is Dhamma? 









News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of 
developments throughout the world in the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy. Appropriate news items should be sent 
to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Philosophy, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 





As a consequence of parliamentary action, the University of Vishva Bharati, Santini- 
ketan, Bengal, a “school under the trees” founded by the late Rabindranath Tagore, 
has become a fully accredited university and has a department of philosophy. 


Plans are being made for a new Institute of Philosophy and Religion in Poona, 
India, to be affiliated with the University of Poona. The Institute is in honor of 
Principal S. V. Dandekar, former Professor of Philosophy at S. P. College, Poona. 
Information concerning the Institute may be obtained from S. V. Kale, 514 West 
114th St., New York, N. Y. 


The establishment of the American Academy of Asian Studies in San Francisco, 
California, has been announced. This institute, a graduate school, is designated as 
“a center for developing international understanding between Americans and the 
peoples of Asia.” It was founded by Louis P. Gainsborough. The Director of Studies 
is Professor Frederic Spiegelberg. Haridas Chaudhuri, Lama Tokwan Tada, Judith 
Tyberg, and Alan W. Watts are members of the faculty. Several courses on the 
philosophies, religions, and languages of India are included in the curriculum. The 
Institute has announced the availability of many tuition scholarships. Address: 221 
Sansome St., San Francisco, California. 


Peshawar University, an expansion of Islamia College, Peshawar, designed to serve 
the Northwest Frontier Province of Pakistan, was officially opened in November, 1950. 


Recent American doctoral dissertations concerned with Oriental philosophy include: 
“A Study of the Svagata Story in the Divyavadana in Its Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan and 
Chinese Versions,” Kenneth K. Ch’en, Harvard University, 1946; “The Influence of 
Hinduism on Tamil Christian Theology in South India,” Rajappan D. Immanuel, 
‘Boston University, 1948; “The Doctrine of Non-Duality in the Vimalakirtinirdesa- 
sutra,” Richard B. Mather, University of California, 1949; “Gathas of the Saddharma- 
pundarika: A Comparative Study of the Sanskrit and Tibetan Texts,” Frances Hodnette 
Ehret, Harvard-Radcliffe, 1949; “Some Aspects of the Political and Social Thought of 
Ancient Hindus,” V. P. Varma, University of Chicago. 


The Society for the Publication of Sacred Books of the World (Sekai Seiten Kanko 
Kyokai) has published six sets in various languages (Cyclopaedia of Buddhism, 7 
vols.; Complete Works of Japanese Buddhists, 151 vols; Honen the Buddhist Saint, 
5 vols.; The Gandavyitha Sitra, 2 vols., Complete Works of Dengyo-Daishi, 5 vols.; 
Complete Works of Eshin-Sozu, 5 vols.) and is at work on others. The Society, whose 
headquarters are at Nakatchiuri-sagaru, Muromachi, Kamigyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan, is 
represented in the United States by Charles E. Tuttle, Rutland, Vermont. 
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East and West, a quarterly dealing with subjects in the general field of East-West 
cultural relations, began publication in 1950. It is published by the Instituto Italiano 
Per Il Medio Ed Estreme Oriente, whose director is Professor Giuseppe Tucci. The 
address of the journal is Palazzo Brancaccio, Via Merulana, 248, Rome, Italy. 


The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture’s extensive Report, 1946-48, in- 
cluding accounts of its weekly lectures and a progress report on the second edition of 
The Cultural Heritage of India, may be had from the Secretary, Swami Nityaswaru- 
pananda, 111 Russa Road, Calcutta 26, India. 


Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis, the 
complete report of the 1949 East-West Philosophers’ Conference, will be published 
this summer by the University of Hawaii Press. 


Word has been received that Professor S. Radhakrishnan’s two-volume Indian 
Philosophy has been republished, in England by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., and 
in the United States by The Macmillan Company. 


Six chapters, those dealing with the major Oriental philosophies, from Philosophy— 
East and West (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944, 1946), which was the 
report of the First East-West Philosophers’ Conference, held in Honolulu in 1939, 
have been translated into Spanish and published in a volume called Filosofia del 
Oriente. The book is Vol. XXVIII in the series Breviarios del Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica and was published in Mexico City and Buenos Aires. The translation was 
done by Jorge Hernandez Campos and Jorge Portilla. 


Research reports by Ray Jordan, “Presence Totale and Avatmasaka Metaphysics,” 
and by Allan Workman, “The Doctrine of Metempsychosis in Pre-Socratic Philosophy,” 
were presented on April 13, 1951, as part of the University of Southern Califotnia 
Graduate School Fifth Annual Research Reports session. 


Asia, an “Asian Quarterly of Culture and Synthesis,” has begun publication, in 
English, in Saigon, Indo-China, and its editor is René de Berval. The journal’s address 
is P. O. Box 79, Saigon, Vietnam, Indo-China. The same publishers issue a similar 
journal in French, France-Asie, which is devoted to a synthesis of East and West in 
religion, philosophy, and the arts. 


The Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, which publishes a tri-lingual (English, 
Sanskrit, Telugu and Tamil) journal devoted to Indian philosophy and theology, is 


publishing, for the first time, English translations of commentaries of an early 
Vedintist for the Visistadvaita school. 


A Lafcadio Hearn Centenary Fund has been established “to commemorate a writer 
who contributed so greatly to making Japanese life known to Western peoples.” 
Address: P.O. Box 24, Nakagya Post Office, Kyoto, Japan. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation is conducting, under the direction of Dr. Earl 
H. Cressey, an extensive project on the study of Confucianism, especially its influence 
in Chinese history. Certain Confucian texts will be translated. 








94 NEWS AND NOTES 


Professor Derk Bodde, translator of Fung Yu-lan’s History of Chinese Philosophy, 
is inaugurating at the University of Pennsylvania a two-semester course on “The 
History of Chinese Thought: the evolution of Chinese philosophical thinking from 
its beginnings until the present day.” 


Professor Abraham Kaplan taught a new course in comparative philosophy at the 
University of California at Los Angeles during the second semester 1950-51. 


The Asia Institute, 13 East 67th St. New York, N. Y., announces 152 different 
courses in its 1951-52 offerings. 


Swami Prabhavananda and Gerald Heard alternate in giving weekly classes in the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavad-gita at the Vedanta Society’s hall in Hollywood, California. 


The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, reports holding 45 Satur- 
day lectures during 1950 with an average attendance of 250, and 116 weekly classes 


on the Mahabharata, the Gita, and the Upanisads, with an average attendance at these 
classes of 230, 80, and 55, respectively. 


Professor Constantin Regamey, Swiss Orientalist, addressed the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion Institute of Culture, Calcutta, on Decembet 23, 1951. He analyzed the origins of 
differences between East and West and proposed corrections. Swami Akhilananda, 
of Boston, presided. 


Professor Paul A. Schilpp, Northwestern University, has been working in India 
on a forthcoming Radhakrishnan volume in his “Library of Living Philosophers.” He 
lectured on January 6 before the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 
on “The Need for Human Understanding.” 


Dr. Paul Mus, Professor of the Culture of Southeast Asia, of the Collége de France, 
who is Visiting Professor at Yale, delivered numerous lectures elsewhere on such 
topics as “The Vietnamese Mind and How It Works,” “Angkor, City of the Gods,” 
“A New Approach to Ancient Indian Law,” etc. 


Plans are being made for Professor D. M. Datta of Patna University in India to 
teach Indian philosophy at the University of Wisconsin and the University of 
Minnesota during the academic year 1951-52. 


Professor Thomas Storer, University of Nebraska, is studying Oriental philosophy 
at the University of Hawaii during 1951-52 on a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. He was a member of the 1949 East-West Philosophers’ Conference. 


Dale Maurice Riepe, instructor in philosophy at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, has been awarded a grant under the Fulbright Act for study at Benares 
Hindu University next year. Mr. Riepe attended the East-West Philosophers’ Con- 
ference in Honolulu in 1949. 


Gi-Ming Shien, a Chinese student in philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
who received his M.A. degree from Haverford College in 1948, is interested in securing 
an instructorship in philosophy. He has taught philosophy at the University of 
Chungking. He may be reached c/o Mrs. C. K. Shen, P. O. Box 134, Dillsburg, 
Pennsylvania, or c/o Professor Lewis W. Beck, University of Rochester. 
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Dr. Sheelvati Misra, the first woman to receive a Ph.D. in philosophy from the 
University of Allahabad, is available as an instructor or part-time instructor in 
philosophy at an American university. Her credentials are available either from 
Dr. Lewis W. Beck, University of Rochester, or from Mr. J. M. Steeves, First Secretary 
and Publications Officer, American Embassy, New Delhi. 


Kewal Motwani, author and lecturer on sociological and philosophical aspects of 
Hindu culture, seeks lectureships or a teaching position in an American college so 
that he and his wife, Clara Motwani, formerly of Kentucky and now Principal of 
Museaus Buddhist Girls’ College, may educate their children in the United States. 
They may be reached at 60 Rosmead Place, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo 7, Ceylon. 


Mr. Subodh Chandra Roy, M.A., LL.B. (Calcutta), M.A. (Columbia), who also 
holds a diploma from the National Institute for the Blind, London, is interested in 
an opportunity to teach both Indian and Western philosophy in America. He has 
lectured widely in the United States and has taught at the New School of Social 
Research and at the Asia Institute in New York. His current address is 32 West 
74th St., New York 23, N. Y. 





ORIENTALIA 


11 EAstT 12TH STREET, NEW YorRK 3, N.Y. 


The oldest shop in America that specializes in 
books on Asia. All countries from the Pacific 
to the Mediterranean. Languages, literature, his- 
tory, philosophy, art and archeology, music, 
dancing and the drama, &c. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES 














PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY, by Theos Bernard 


India’s foremost thinkers, the philosophical systems they established, and 
the problems with which they were concerned are discussed without effect- 
ing a compromise with Western philosophy. With a glossary of Sanskrit 
philosophical terms. $3.75 


INDIA AND CHINA, by Prabodh Chandra Bagchi 


For over a thousand years (200 B.C. to A.D. 1000), a free commerce of 
ideas flourished, and intimate cultural relations prevailed, between India 
and China. The chapters are: Routes to China and the First Contact, 
Buddhist Missionaries of India to China, Ancient Chinese Pilgrims to 
India, Buddhism in China, Buddhist Literature in China, Indian Art and 
Sciences in China, and The Two Civilizations—A Synthesis. $4.50 


THE MALAYS: A CULTURAL HISTORY, 
by Sir Richard Winstedt 
The origin of the Malays, their social, political, legal and economic systems, 
their beliefs and religions and arts and crafts. An authoritative account of 
their many-sided civilization down to modern days. Illustrated. $3.75 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ZEN BUDDHISM, 
by Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, with a foreword by Carl G. Jung 
Dr. Suzuki, the greatest living authority on the subject of living Buddhism 


and Zen, offers the first searching interpretation of some deep religious 
concepts of the Orient. $3.75 


SECRETS OF THE HEART, by Kahlil Gibran 


The very heart of the mystic East emerges in this volume containing dozens 
of the poems and ponderings of the “Immortal Prophet.” Delicate beauty 
in its form, fascination in its message, the ancient, meditative wisdom 
strikes at human problems. $4.75 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS, 

Edited by Virgilius Ferm 
Major philosophical trends are presented by forty-one eminent professors 
of philosophy representing American, Canadian, European, and Asiatic 
academic institutions, each writing on his specialty. $6.00 

SPINOZA DICTIONARY, 

Edited with an Introduction by Dagobert D. Runes 
In his work, Baruch Spinoza, one of the cardinal thinkers of all time, 
answers the eternal questions of man and his passions, God and nature. In 
the deepest sense, this dictionary of Spinoza’s philosophy is a veritable 
treasury of sublime wisdom. The introduction sheds new light on Spinoza’s 
private, political and religious life, and exposes and explains the dramatic 
story of his apostasy. $5.00 

ATOMS OF THOUGHT, by George Santayana 

Assembled and Edited by Ira D. Cardiff 
This anthology of sayings and opinions of George Santayana is designed 


to present some of the pithy and worthwhile thoughts of the great phi- 
losopher. $5.00 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 571 New York, N.Y. 
Special student bulk rate on 10 or more. Expedite shipment by prepayment. 





























